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JOHN W. HANSON 


The Role of Commitment 
in Learning 


Basic to an improved quality of learning is an understanding of 
the role of commitment on the part of the learner. This article 
views some of the blocks to learning and suggests several charac- 
teristics that mark the healthful commitment to learning. 


: Is ALMOST a century since Ragged 
Dick, a poor bootblack, made his 
appearance among the heroes of 
American fiction; and although he is 
now a stranger to most readers, the 
formula which his creator attached to 
his success became a familiar one to 
all of us: 

Dick had gained something more valuable 
than money. He had studied regularly every 
morming, and his improvement had been 
marvellous. He could now read well, write a 
fair hand, and had studied Arithmetic as 
far as Interest. Besides this he had obtained 
some knowledge of grammar and geography. 
If some of my boy readers, who have been 
studying for years, and got no further than 
this, should think it incredible that Dick, 
in less than a year, and studying evenings 
only, should have accomplished it, they must 
remember that he was very much in earnest 
in his desire to improve. He knew that, in 
order to grow up respectable, he must be 
well advanced, and he was willing to work. 
. . . He knew that it would take a long 
time to reach the goal which he had set 
before him, and he had patience to keep 
on trying. He knew that he had only him- 
self to depend upon, and he determined to 
make the most of himself, — a resolution 
which is the secret of success in nine Cases 
out of ten.’ 

2 Alger, Horatio, Jr., Struggling Upward and 
Other Works. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1945, p. 246. 
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With these words Horatio Alger 
helped the first of his heroes, Ragged 
Dick, one step up from the streets of 
New York toward becoming “a young 
gentleman on the way to fame and 
fortune.” And there is something 
about this magic formula of determina- 
tion and diligence, of commitment, if 
you will, which has always been an 
ingredient in the American formula 
for success. | 


Blocks to Desirable Learning 


All of us who are teachers are well 
aware of the essential truth of the sug- 
gested equation of commitment and 
learning, and yet most of us cannot 
help but believe that this Horatio 
Alger equation is somehow oversimpli- 
fied and as frequently misleading as it 


ble symbol in effort, is a quality we 
would all agree to be praiseworthy; and 


is helpful. Commitment, and its visi- | 


yet it is a quality which can easily slip : 


over into narrowness of purpose on the 
one hand or obstinacy on the other. It 
is perhaps time for teachers carefully 


to re-examine the concept of commit: | 
ment to see wherein it truly facilitates | 
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learning and wherein it stands in the 
way of learning. Intelligent teaching 
rests upon rejecting any naive concept 
of commitment which might impede 
learning and upon employing judici- 
ously a refined concept which might 
rather energize learning. Commitment 
must thus be looked upon both as a 
precaution and as a prescription. 
Perhaps the first way in which a 
naive conception of commitment has 
often barred genuine learning is when 
teachers have permitted or encouraged 
students to become prematurely com- 
mitted to a point of view rather than 
to a point of inquiry. Commitment is 
always characterized as much by emo- 
tional dimensions as by intellectual 
dimensions, and this can easily lead 
into dangers. Most of us know stu- 
dents who will, during the initial stages 
of dealing with a problem, become 
committed to a particular solution 
to that problem. When this happens 
all subsequent investigation really be- 
comes an attempt to reinforce a prej- 
udice. This is one reason why good 
direction of learning is that which 
helps students avoid reaching hasty 
and premature solutions to problems 
and encourages a disposition toward 
suspended judgement —a disposition 
which, while antithetical to a super- 
ficial conception of commitment, lies 
near the heart of the genuine article. 
Closely associated with this first bar 
to desirable learning is one which arises 
through the inadequate application of 
the emotional dimensions of commit- 
ment. Sustained application to a prob- 
lem, which is a sign of healthy as well 
as unhealthy commitment, does not 
require that the student maintain 
the same emotional pitch or tension 
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throughout the problem. Most desir- 
able learning occurs from problems in 
which the learner feels involved, and 
in all cases of self-involvement some 
emotional toning is inevitable. And 
yet most desirable learning processes 
also demand thoughtful periods which 
are free from emotional stress. A 
healthy commitment is one which is 
able to maintain motivation over sus- 
tained periods of time, even though 
the latter may be interspersed with 
thoughtful periods which permit the 
relatively dispassionate search for 
truth. Good teachers are eager to en- 
courage their students to intersperse 
the fever pitch of active work with 
periods of reflection, speculation and 
planning and are not dismayed when 
overt progress appears slow. 

A third bar to effective learning 
which has often been overlooked by 
teachers too impressed by effort and 
diligence on the part of their students 
lies in the adoption of a fixed and 
narrow method of attack. ‘This is prob- 
ably the most serious bar to learning 
which commitment may erect. In psy- 
chological terms it may be referred to 
as rigidity or inflexibility of set. A 
rigid approach, in which a student sees 
only a single way in which to arrive 
at the solution to a problem, may pass 
for a healthy perseverance whereas in 
fact it may easily be the greatest 
stumbling block in the way of the 
learner. Whenever a learner, set upon 
one goal, applies the old imperative of 
“try, try again,” but always tries the 


John W. Hanson is assistant professor, 
Foundations of Education, School of Edu- 
cation, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 
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same pattern for solution, we may well 
question whether the determination 
and commitment shown are real in- 
strumentalities in learning. ‘The kind 
of commitment which says, “I’ll do it 
this way or else I won't do it,” is the 
kind of commitment which has slipped 
across the border into obstinacy. And 
yet some teachers are very prone to 
praise this attitude of “stick-to-itive- 
ness” and reward effort so indiscrimi- 
nately as to reinforce in students just 
such a limited type of commitment. 


Healthful Commitment to Learning 


But when all the limitations of a 
naive belief in commitment have been 
recognized and guarded against, it 
must also be recognized that without 
positive commitment most learning be- 
comes limp and barren. It thus be- 
comes part of the job of the creative 
teacher to examine and define for him- 
self those characteristics of a com- 
mitted person which make him an 
effective learner. On some of the 
characteristics of the healthily com- 
mitted learner we can probably agree. 

First of all, the healthily committed 
learner exhibits a quality of intelligence 
which takes careful forethought of 
ends and consequences: he can tell 
you where he’s going. With many 
would-be learners there is a great hustle 
and bustle of random activity, ill- 
purposed and ill-directed. If learning 
accrues in such activity, it is largely 
accidental. ‘The reasons for hustle and 
bustle—for the expenditure of effort— 
may be in no wise related to genuine 
commitment. Poorly disciplined stu- 
dents in a classroom often demonstrate 
this type of activity: as soon as a new 
topic is approached they are eager to 
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“pitch in” and get at it. Such activity 
is most often merely a sign of released 
animal spirits. Genuine commitment, 
by contrast, is rather a characteristic 
of that learner who takes stock, who 
makes haste slowly. Only as a learner 
begins to see where he is going can 
he muster a sustained motivation that 
will surmount difficulties which may 
arise; without this sustained motiva- 
tion the occasions of substantial learn- 
ing are rare indeed. 

Second, the sincerely committed 
learner reveals a high quality of intel- 
lectual integrity. This is to say that 
the committed learner is genuinely 
oriented to the task; his concern is not 
with pleasing the teacher, conforming 
to the expectations of his fellow stu- 
dents, or achieving status by arriving 
at “any answer.” His concern is rather 
with defining and accomplishing a task 
which he sees as germane. Ostensible 
commitment, which is concerned with 
fulfilling the task as the teacher wishes 
it fulfilled or in reference to the expec- 
tations and plaudits of others in the 
group, will unquestionably produce 
learning; but the learning produced 
may be quite foreign to the type of 
moral fiber which democracy requires. 
Not praise but assistance to students 
in achieving success in such germane 
tasks is the only way this type of sincere 
commitment can be established in stu- 
dents. 

Third, the healthily committed 


learner is anxious to escape the limita- | 


tions imposed by his own biases and 


to shift his perspective in order to | 
achieve his purposes. Commitment to § 
a task need not be characterized by F 
that rigidity previously mentioned; it 7 
may instead be characterized by a qual- | 
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ity of flexibility which leads the stu- 
dent to shift his “set” until a new and 
forthright path to the goal is recog- 
nized. ‘The healthily committed learn- 
er is anxious to view a problem as 
others view it; he responds to the 
frustration which arises when one 
hypothesis fails him by seeking a new 
hypothesis to try—not by compulsive- 
ly following the same course again and 
again. In watching him work, one will 
see no sign of compulsive, repetitive 
behavior but rather a persistence of 
motivation which allows him to set 
a problem aside and return to it fresh 
and with renewed vigor. Much of suc- 
cessful teaching rests upon the skill of 
the teacher in helping students recog- 
nize the importance of taking time to 
look for new perspectives. ‘l'oo often 
teachers mistake laying a problem aside 
temporarily for lack of commitment; 
it may well be that this is rather the 
sign of a genuine commitment to an 
end-in-view. 

Fourth, the sincerely committed 
learner is anxious to test out his ideas 
and to act upon them. Probably the 
most easily recognized characteristic 
of the committed learner is his disposi- 
tion to act. ‘The very nature of a value 
or a belief is that it carries with it some 
commitment to action. ‘Too often our 
school learning situations become theo- 
retical in the sense that they do not 
lead students to the point of seeing 
what a new learning would mean to 
them in terms of their own action, 
and thus our students have acquired 
neither beliefs nor values. The dis- 
position to try out and act upon our 
discoveries is one we can well afford 
to foster. 


The fifth characteristic of the gen- 
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uinely committed learner is perhaps 
more a special case of commitment to 
action than it is a separate character- 
istic. It is very easy to be committed 
to something that everyone about you 
believes. But it is one of the character- 
istics of learning that it often carries 
one beyond the point of widely ac- 
cepted belief or practice. ‘This has been 
referred to as the subversive role of 
ideas. While the committed learner 
will be willing to recognize that the 
belief he has arrived at may not be 
final—that all the evidence may not be 
in—he is nonetheless willing to stand 
up and be counted for that which he 
thinks to be right and true. He has 
the courage of his convictions. With 
the tremendous pressures toward group 
conformity which exist among Amerti- 
can youngsters it requires skillful teach- 
ing indeed to establish that type of 
atmosphere which permits or engend- 
ers courageous individuality. 

And this brings us to the most im- 
portant point to be made concerning 
the role of commitment in learning. 
If commitment is part and parcel of 
the most sincere type of learning, this 
same commitment which characterizes 
the learning process will come to 
characterize the learner. Commitment 
is more than an ingredient of good 
learning; it is the core of good char- 
acter. Only to that extent to which 
we can encourage genuine commit- 
ment in learners can we hope to gen- 
erate the power of character in learners. 
Unlike the product of the Alger for- 
mula, it is this character itself and not 
the material success to which it may 
lead with which we are concerned. 

Commitment, like most other dis- 
positions, is neither inherited nor 
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learned by preachment; it is learned 
through its successful practice. And 
if teachers are to encourage the de- 
velopment of this disposition, they 
will have to be careful to distinguish 
between the genuine article and its 
more frequent imitations. ‘They will 
have to distinguish between effort 
which is guided by foresight of genuine 
ends on the one hand and compulsive 
activity on the other; they will have 


to encourage the diversity of attack 
and viewpoint which different indi- 
viduals can bring to or carry away from 
learning situations; they will have to 
foster the idea that a belief sincerely 
examined and found well-grounded is 
the surest guide to action. When they 
have done these things they will have 
made their contribution toward pro- 
ducing the resolute and committed 
persons the world so badly needs. 


LOUIS E. RATHS 


What Js Teaching? 


This article examines the functions of a teacher in today’s world. 
It also indicates the relationship of learning to values, thinking 


and competency. 


pu AGE answers for itself this most 
difficult of all questions and our age 
is no exception. As times change 
significantly the conception of what is 
needed in the teaching process changes 
too. Are there some general areas of 
agreement on what is most needed in 
today’s world? 

Fault finding is common from out- 
side the profession of education and 
from within it. As one looks at the 
many criticisms one recognizes that it 
is not possible to construct a policy for 
our times which will please everyone. 
It can be said, however, that there is an 
insistent demand that education at all 
levels should be more concerned with 
yalues, with the clarification of them, 
with the conservation of those we hold 
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most dear and the reconstruction of 
others which are inadequate or in con- 
flict. 

There is also a pressing emphasis on 
the notion that teachers everywhere 
should give more attention to the in- 
tellectual aspects of schooling. It is 
said that there is a neglect of the think- 


ing and planning process and that our [7 


young people are learning rather to 


conform to situations than to think 7 


through them. 


Along with values and reflective © 
thinking there is a recurrent demand © 
that we pay strict attention to “know: | 
how” and that our children should 7 
have a firm grasp of the skills that we § 
associate with the purposes of educa- & 


tion. 
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If we may assume that these three 
centers and emphases are indeed what 
should guide us in trying to answer the 
question, “What is teaching?” then 
the task is somewhat easier. 

The functions of teaching then be- 
come obligations to practice in ways 
which will increase a concern for 
values, which will contribute to the im- 
provement of thinking and planning 
and which will add to competency and 
skill. What follows, therefore, is not 
to be thought of as functions in isola- 
tion but as parts of the teaching proc- 
ess, each of which may contribute to 
the improvement of learning because 
learning is the job of the schools. 


The Functions of Teaching 


Initiating, managing, directing, tak- 
ing charge: 

All teachers have the professional 
responsibility to develop a program 
with children, to carry it out, and to do 
it in ways that promote the learning 
of children in a wholesome and satis- 
fying way. 


Modifying the curriculum: 


It is a normal expectancy that teach- 
ers will help to develop materials which 
will meet the particular and unique 
requirements of the groups with which 
they work. It is assumed that this 
will be done to supplement texts, 
movies and other curriculum materials. 


Informing, explaining and showing 
how: 


It is ¢ normal expectation that a 
teacher is skilled in the arts of expres- 
sion, of demonstration and of com- 
munication skills which are learned 
through “showing how.” 
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Security giving operations: 


Because nearly all learning in group 
situations constitutes some threat to 
the security of children, it is commonly 
recognized that security is essential to 
the learning process. This involves a 
recognition of the physical, social and 
emotional needs of children in group 
situations and the establishment of a 
psychological climate which is con- 
ducive to learning. 


The clarifying process: 


It is widely recognized that all 
knowledge starts as opinion, and un- 
less opinion becomes tested in a wide 
variety of situations it may not become 
fact or truth or knowledge. Large 
areas of life remain at the opinion stage. 
These are concerned with values, at- 
titudes, beliefs, aspirations, purposes, 
problems and activities. 

Teachers, in order to further growth 
and development, must know how to 
help their students to clarify these 
aspects of life. It is hypothesized that 
out of this clarification come clearer 
purpose, more consistent thinking, and 
an independence of thought and 
action that is highly desirable. 


Group unifying operations: 


As the teacher begins his work in the 
classroom it is often with an aggregate 
of individuals. As he continues to 
work with them, under some circum- 
stances, they become a group which is 
related, communicating, and evidenc- 
ing a desire to work with each other 
and to cooperate with each other in 
the pursuit of.sound conclusions and 


Louis E. Raths is professor of education, 
New York University, Washington Square, 
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sound action. Every teacher needs to 
know something about the ways in 
which groups tend to unify and the 
forces which tend toward disintegra- 
tion. 

We normally expect that teachers 
will develop, within their children, a 
group spirit that is wholesome both for 
group living and individual life. 
Community enriching operations: 

Back of every school there is a com- 
munity, and a school tends to be only 
as good as the community which sup- 
ports it. As schools and communities 
work closely together it is possible for 
both to become enriched. We expect 
teachers to learn how to help their stu- 
dents to understand the community 
and we expect communities to under- 
stand the schools. 

Diagnostic and remedial work: 

By and large, we expect teachers to 
be familiar with the most common dif- 
ficulties and blocks in the learning 
process. We anticipate that they have 
ways of identifying these in the cases 
of individual children who are not 
learning as well as they should. We 
would anticipate that they are familiar 
with a variety of procedures to try out 
with youngsters who are having dif- 
ficulty in learning. 

Evaluating, recording and reporting: 

One of the most common functions 
of teachers is to appraise and judge the 
progress that students are making in 
the important process of learning. 
There is the job of recording this prog- 
ress and reporting it to: home, school, 
children, teachers, and sometimes to 
other agencies. 

School-wide functions: 


Besides the work with his own patti- 
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cular class of children every teacher is 
expected to participate as a member of 
the faculty. ‘This may involve extra- 
curricular activities such as dramatics, 
supervision of corridors, lunchroom, 
charities, dances, etc. 


Home-room aesthetics: 


With some exceptions in our second- 
ary schools, almost all teachers have a 
home base. We expect the teacher to 
assume responsibility for upkeep and 
maintenance, for charm, for comfort, 
for beauty, not as ends in themselves 
necessarily, but as a means to provide a 
setting for learning which will encour- 
age students and make them feel that 
school is indeed a fine place in which 
to learn and in which to live. Ordinari- 
ly it is expected that there will be ap- 
propriate seating arrangements, provi- 
sion for committees to work, and such 
arrangements of furniture and equip- 
ment as will contribute to the improve- 
ment of learning. 


Professionalizing one’s career: 


It is now a common expectation that 
teachers in service will continue to 
read in their own fields of specializa- 
tion. It is normally to be expected that 
teachers will take an active interest in 
research in their own schools and in 
other schools where research is carried 
on. It is expected that teachers will 
join professional organizations and 
groups and participate actively therein 
to improve the quality of education for 
children everywhere. 


Function as a citizen: 


It is expected also of teachers, that 7 


they will live a rather full and rich per- 


sonal life, that they will make efforts i 


to participate in some of the activities 3 
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of a community, not as teachers, but 
much in the same way as other adult 
persons living in that community. It 
is assumed that the teacher will func- 
tion as a mature, thoughtful person in 
interaction with many, many, members 
of the community; that he will have 
friends; that he will entertain; that he 
will travel now and then, and in many 
other ways contribute to a richer kind 
of living for himself and his family. 
This list of the functions of a teacher 
in today’s world should not be mis- 
construed. Each of these is not some- 
thing which can be considered in isola- 


tion. Each has some relationship to 
the others and all must be conceived 
in a manner that will promote learning. 
This learning is to have its focus upon 
values, thinking and competency. It is 
further understood that no function 
will be discharged without a profound 
respect for the personalities of chil- 
dren, for the promotion of self respect, 
and for the extension of a free mind in 
a world that is tending toward con- 
formity. All of these functions, more- 
over, need to be conceived as protecting 
the welfare of society and the dignity 
of the individual. 


LEARNING: 


ERNEST A. HAGGARD 


A Process of Change 


Improved understanding of the learning process can help our 


educational leaders plan changes that will meet the present crisis 


and “result in a better education for our youth.” 


peer is the heart of the educa- 
tional enterprise. ‘This fact is entire- 
ly obvious—but even so it is sometimes 
forgotten. Learning is more important 
than attractive school buildings, ad- 
ministrative policies and programs, in- 
tegrated curricula, or even a happy and 
enthusiastic teaching staff. The school 
nay provide facilities, but after all, it 
is the pupils who must do the learning. 
Unless they learn, the plant, program 
and personnel of the educational sys- 
tem have failed, and amount only to 
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“sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 

‘T’o say that the essential purpose of 
the school is to maximize learning does 
not belittle its many other functions. 
Many educators take the position that 
it is more important for the school to 
help develop stable, mature and well- 
adjusted citizens rather than “grinds” 
who sparkle with facts. ‘This issue can 
arise, however, only if we define learn- 
ing in terms of the “three R’s,” as some 
are wont to do. But from what we 
know about these matters, each in- 
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dividual’s personality structure, his 
social effectiveness, his ability to be- 
have responsibly and maturely, and 
even his neurotic conflicts, are largely 
learned—almost as much as are his 
ability to spell or repeat parts of the 
multiplication table. Each adult is 
moulded by the society in which he 
has lived, and the school, as an agent 
of society, relies on learning in its ef- 
forts to shape our future citizens as well 
as to pass on any necessary knowledges, 
skills and cultural values. 

Granting that learning is central to 
the educative process, it is nonetheless 
difficult (if not impossible) to say just 
what learning is. ‘The best we can do is 
to rely on definitions which indicate 
whether learning has occurred, and to 
speculate on the conditiens under 
which learning occurs best. ‘There is 
remarkable agreement upon the defini- 
tion of learning as being reflected in a 
change in behavior as the result of ex- 
perience. There is much less agree- 
ment among psychologists and educa- 
tors today on the nature of the learn- 
ing process, on the conditions under 
which it occurs, or on the means of 
maximizing learning according to the 
school’s objectives. 

In a very real sense, it does us little 
good just to say that learning results 
from experience. But we do need to 
know the conditions under which 
learning occurs, and the best means 
for maximizing desirable learnings. 
This is especially true today. ‘The crisis 
which now faces American education 
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requires that we take time to think 
seriously about some of the premises 
upon which our school systems have 
operated, and to inquire whether they 
can measure up to the task of edu- 
cating our youth. 


Two Views of Learning 


The points I wish to discuss next 
can be grouped under two questions: 
first, “If we wish to produce behavior 
change (i.e. learning), what should we 
try to change?” and second, “How 
should we try to bring about such be- 
havior changes—directly or indirectly?” 

These two questions are obviously 
related. In fact, they are really two 
aspects of one more general question— 
which boils down to our view of the 
nature of man, of his behavior, and of 
how it changes. If the question is 
stated in these terms, it becomes clear 
that divergent schools of thought exist 
in these matters, with the result that 
divergent recommendations are being 
made for the proper conduct of our 


educational enterprise. It will be 


sufhcient here to contrast two major 
points of view, and their likely conse- 
quences when they are put into action 
in an educational setting. 


Stimulus-Response Theory 


If for no other reason than sheer | 


priority, one point of view has domi- 
nated educational practice in America 


during the presnt century. Let us con- | 
sider just two of the central assump- | 


tions of this view, namely that the | 


learner is (or should be) passive, and 


that his behavior and any changes in § 
it can be controlled by outside forces. | 


Today, most educators would deny 


these assumptions, and probably would J 
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doubt whether anyone ever took them 
seriously. Since these assertions seem 
to be unrealistic, let us go back and 
examine briefly the origins of the above 
propositions before discussing their im- 
pact on classroom practice. 


About fifty years ago, when the edu- 
cational psychologists were eager to 
study learning and related processes 
“scientifically,” they had before them 
a clear picture of what science, sci- 
entists, and the scientific method were 
like. Their model was the world of 
the physical scientists, and the educa- 
tional psychologists tried to be like 
them, to use similar methods, and to 
develop similar theories or laws. ‘They 
also seem to have thought of man 
in much the same terms that the 
physical scientists then pictured their 
world (e.g., that all matter is inert, 
unless acted upon by an outside force, 
or that reaction follows action, etc.). 
And, as one might expect, the psychol- 
ogists, on the basis of similar assump- 
tions and methods, developed laws 
similar to the ones then held by the 
physical scientists.’ 


More specifically, what form did the 
psychologists’ “laws of learning” take? 


Although a variety of such laws were 
proposed, there are two which still re- 
ceive credence in some quarters. One 
is the Law of Effect, which states that 


* There are several other parallels between clas- 
sical physics and this type of psychological theory. 
Another example is the once popular assumption 
that all matter is made up of various discrete 
(marble-like) particles. In psychology these “par- 
ticles” took the form of simple learned responses, 
and the most complex of human behaviors were 
said to be made up of elementary conditioned 
responses wired together by neural connections. 
The field theories in physics and similar organiz- 
ing principles in psychology have, needless to say, 
replaced these earlier views. 
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an act which is followed by a pleasant 
or rewarding consequence will be 
learned, whereas an act which is fol- 
lowed by an unpleasant or punishing 
consequence will be unlearned. The 
other proposition is the Law of Fre- 
quency, which states that the more 
often an act is repeated, the better it 
will be learned. 


In the case of the Law of Effect, it 
almost seems as if the learner can be 
likened to a piece of litmus paper—if 
alkali is applied it turns blue but if acid 
is applied it turns red. Similarly in the 
case of the Law of Frequency, it al- 
most seems as if the learner can be 
likened to a piece of metal—the more 
it is pounded the more “impression” 
is made on it. These analogies would 
sound ridiculous, were it not for the 
fact that many of the students in our 
teacher education institutions are still 
taught that these “laws” should be 
taken at face value and so applied in 
the classroom. 


Both of these “laws of learning” 
have been disproved innumerable 
times in careful research and in every- 
day experience. Why, then, do they 
continue to be taught and used? The 
reason for their persistence lies partly 
in their simplicity, and partly in the 
fact that they fit neatly into a more 
general Stimulus-Response theory of 
behavior and learning. According to 
this theory it is assumed that the sub- 
ject (the learner) is passive, and his 
behavior and behavior change (learn- 
ing) can be controlled by manipulat- 
ing external forces (stimuli). (Now, 
it must be admitted that most Stimu- 
lus-Response theorists today would not 
quite admit such assumptions — al- 
though some come remarkably close 
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to it. The important thing is that 
they and their followers think and act 
as though this and related assumptions 
were true. ) 

How is learning thought of in terms 
of this theory? Very simply: if stimuli 
cause responses, learning involves 
building up new stimulus-response con- 
nections. ‘The only trick is to get the 
desired response to follow or be as- 
sociated with a particular stimulus. 
From this point on, the experimenter 
(or in practice, the teacher) has the 
say-so in determining which stimuli 
are presented and which responses are 
to be associated with them—hence can 
control which learnings will take place. 

The application of the Stimulus- 
Response theory to classroom learning 
sounds deceptively easy. ‘The essential 
requirements are that the teacher pre- 
sents the materials to be learned, and 
then sees to it that the pupils make 
the desired responses to it. In other 
words, if a teacher were to follow the 
Stimulus-Response theory to the letter, 
he would have the pupils sit quietly 
at their desks, he would determine 
what is to be learned, and he would 
then “present” it (probably by the 
lecture method). He would also make 
full use of the Law of Effect (by use 
of frequent rewards such as praise, 
gold stars and special privileges, and 
frequent punishments such as threats 
or deprivations) and the Law of Fre- 
quency (by use of ample drill—out of 
desperation when normal learning bogs 
down). 

In terms of the questions raised 
earlier, the teacher who applies this 
theory tries to change directly the be- 
havior patterns of the pupils. Note 
that nothing has been said about such 
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things as the pupil’s personality, prej- 
udices or value systems, whether he is 
interested in learning, or how he might 
feel about the teacher or who sits next 
to him. Indeed, strictly speaking, noth- 
ing need be said about such matters, 
if one is interested only in changing 
responses to stimuli by using this 
theory of learning. 

A good deal of space has been given 
here to the Stimulus-Response theory 
of learning—more than it deserves in 
terms of its intrinsic merit. ‘This was 
done, however, because of the great 
impact this theory has had on educa- 
tional practice in American schools. 
Before concluding this section, some 
note should be taken of the major 
shortcomings of this point of view on 
both theoretical and practical grounds. 
These are: 

First, the basic implicit working as- 
sumptions of this theory are unten- 
able. ‘To suppose that the learner is 
or can be passive is ridiculous, as any 
parent or teacher of children well 
knows. It is likewise unthinkable that 
man’s behavior is determined by ex- 
ternal forces alone. Much of what a 
person does or learns is determined by 
inner forces, such as how he views the 
situation he is in, and his motivations, 
expectations and purposes at the time. 

Second, this theory does not help 
us to answer certain important ques- 
tions. It is true that research based 
on this theory does help us to answer 
the question, “When stimulus x is 
presented, to what extent will response 
y occur?” But the more important 
question is, “In the absence of stimulus 
x, will response y occur?” We need 
to know how children come to inter- 


nalize the necessary knowledges, skills : 
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and value systems so that they can 
manage their lives in the absence of 
parents, teachers, policemen and psy- 
chiatrists. In the final analysis, we re- 
quire of our citizens that they learn 
to behave intelligently, maturely and 
responsibly on their own. 

Third, this theory, when put into 
practice, is appallingly ineffective. This 
fact is best seen by watching children 
outside of school, and seeing just how 
much they effortlessly learn and re- 
member. This fact is also apparent 
if we look back on our own “school 
learning” (especially if we went to a 
school which practiced this theory) 
and try to recall the academic materials 
that we presumably learned in the 4th, 
7th or 10th grades, or sophomore year 
in college, or even the foreign language 
that we “learned” for the doctorate. In 
view of how easily people are able to 
learn and remember things outside of 
school, one is struck with how little 
of academic learning is retained for 
use by most adults. 


Motivational Theory 


A Motivational theory of behavior 
and learning differs in many respects 
from the Stimulus-Response theory. 
Some of the major assumptions of a 
Motivational theory are that, although 
the individual is responsive to environ- 
mental stimuli, his behavior (includ- 
ing learning) is determined in large 
measure by other factors, such as his 
prior experiences, how he perceives the 
situation, and his current interests and 
motivations. Rather than thinking 
primarily of the external stimuli and 
responses to them, attention is focused 
on the individual-in-the-environment 
context, with emphasis on how his re 
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lations to his environment change with 
time. 

In describing the “individual,” we 
may, for our purposes here, speak brief- 
ly of both the perceptual and the moti- 
vational aspects of his behavior. On 
the perceptual side, it is assumed that 
the individual learns to view his world 
in characteristic ways which determine 
in part what he sees and its meaning 
to him, which in turn influence how 
he will relate to and deal with what 
he sees. The individual’s “ways of 
seeing” act like flexible sieves through 
which the environment must pass. 
Also, these change with time, so that 
any given stimulus does not always 
stay the same; as the individual comes 
to see it differently, it ceases to be the 
same stimulus—even though its phys- 
ical properties have not changed. Thus, 
suppose a child first sees his teacher 
as being an awesome, all-knowing au- 
thority figure, and later sees her as a 
warm, helpful friend. Although the 
teacher actually may have changed 
little if at all during the time, she has 
changed a great deal as far as the 
pupil is concerned. It is important to 
note in such cases that the child’s see- 
ing his teacher differently will influence 
what and how well he will learn other 
things in her class. 

Of more direct interest, however, 
is the individual’s “motivational struc- 
ture” which develops as he is educated 
to be a member of society. Here, 
“motivation” is used to denote the 
forces which lie behind behavior and 
“structure” refers to the individual’s 
organized, characteristic and relatively 
stable set of motivations. Each per- 
son’s motivational structure develops 
with time, and it is shaped in large 
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part by his total education, in the 
broadest sense of the word. Thus, the 
infant is motivated primarily by his 
biological needs, but by the time he 
has become an adult, his behavior is 
also directed toward gaining social ac- 
ceptance, fun, status, money, power, 
knowledge or prestige—as much as in 
just trying to keep body and soul to- 
gether. The individual’s motivational 
structure is important also because it 
influences how he sees his world, or 
more simply, he tends to see what he 
wants or needs or is able to see. 

If, according to this theory, the mo- 
tivational structure plays such an im- 
portant role in determining behavior 
and learning, how does it change or 
develop? First of all, we can assume 
that each person comes to every situa- 
tion (school included) “equipped” 
with some sort of motivational struc- 
ture. If he is interested in what the 
situation has to offer, and if parts of 
the environment are congruent with 
(or “fit’’) his motivational structure, 
both aspects interact and both are 
changed. The environment is changed 
because the person acts and, if learn- 
ing occurs, the person’s motivational 
structure is modified as a result of his 
changed way of relating to his environ- 
ment. 

“Learning” occurs when the situa- 
tion requires new adjustments on the 
part of the person, so that his motiva- 
tional structure has become modified 
somewhat in order to carry out the ap- 
propriate action. In such cases, the 
new learnings become “grafted into,” 
and hence change, the previous motiva- 
tional structure. It is clear that, in 
terms of this theory, learning occurs 
when a person actively relates to a new 
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situation and makes new adjustments 
to it. This involves a change in his 
motivational structure—and when it 
changes, it follows that his behavior 
will change also. 

Thus, both the Stimulus-Response 
and Motivational theories are inter- 
ested in “explaining” behavior changes, 
but they go about it differently. ‘There 
is also another difference, which re- 
lates to “predicting” behavior and 
behavior changes. The Stimulus-Re- 
sponse theory would predict that the 
person will do what he has learned to 
do in terms of the stimulus situation; 
a Motivational theory would predict 
that the person’s present motivational 
structure, as modified by previous 
learnings, will determine his behavior. 
This difference is obvious in all those 
cases where the person has learned 
“what to do”—and then does some- 
thing else. 


What implications does a Motiva- 
tional theory have for educational prac- 
tice? Before answering this question, 
it would help if we recalled a frequent 
observation of teachers, namely that 
“The students who are interested in 
what I teach are no problem (unless 
it’s trying to keep ahead of them)— 
it is the rest of the class that is making 
my hair turn gray.” A teacher would 
be fortunate indeed if all of his pupils 
were eager to learn. But how should 
he try to teach those who are dis- 
interested? 

Let us begin with a teacher who 
has just one pupil. On the basis of a 
Motivational theory, he should first 
find out the child’s present motiva- 
tional structure (and especially his 
central and enduring interests or moti- 
vations), and then he should present 
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the material-to-be-learned so that it 
“fits” the child’s motivations. He 
should, for example, work in terms of 
the child’s desire for a feeling of 
competence and of his striving toward 
some goal important to him, rather 
than just the getting of a high grade 
on a test. The former motivations 
are more durable; furthermore, if the 
child’s only wish is to get good grades, 
the primary thing he may learn is 
how to get them more easily by cram- 
ming or cheating on examinations 
rather than by really mastering the 
material. The importance of using a 
central motivation to facilitate learn- 
ing was illustrated with illiterates in 
the Army during the last war—the men 
learned to read in a phenomenally 
short time when the instructors pre- 
sented the matter in terms of their 
being able to read the “letters from 
home.” 

Usually, however, the teacher has 
twenty or thirty pupils to deal with. 
What then? By and large, the same 
principles would apply, with some 
compromises, because the motivational 
structures of each child will differ, at 
least to some degree. This obviously 
makes the teacher’s task difficult, and 
requires him to make use of motiva- 
tions which are more or less common 
to the group as well as those which 
characterize various individuals. ‘This 
is only saying what we all know—that 
the successful teacher is able to interest 
his whole class, and he also appeals 
to the special interests of each child. 

But regardless of the validity of the 
theoretical bases of a Motivational 
theory of learning, or the promise of 
increased practical results that come 
from following it, there are certain 
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conditions which may tend to inter- 
fere with its widespread application. 
For one thing, the current crisis in 
American Education, which involves 
very great social and population pres- 
sures for the expansion of our present 
School System—along with economic 
restrictions and the lack of available 
facilities — make this point of view 
sound like a luxury which cannot be 
afforded the average child, at least not 
right now. This theory cannot be put 
into practice if teachers are forced to 
present the subject matter in a rule- 
of-thumb manner overcrowded 
classrooms—but can we afford this? 


Another hindrance to the applica- 
tion of this theory lies in the many 
large gaps in our present knowledge 
of children and how they develop. For 
example, we know relatively little of 
the mental development of children 
(apart from their performance on aca- 
demic tests), of how they see their 
world and what questions they ask 
about it, of what subject matters, 
knowledges and skills excite them at 
what ages, and so on, and so on. We 
consequently know too little of how 
various subject matters should best be 
presented, in what form, at what pace, 
and at what age levels, in order to pro- 
vide materials which “fit” the interests 
and abilities of the children in school 
—and not just conform to some out- 
moded or arbitrary curriculum. 

To illustrate only a few of these 
points, let us look briefly at the “prob- 
lem” of teaching mathematics. Why 
is it that so many of our children find 
it dificult? Why do so many other- 
wise intelligent students, even in col- 
lege, say that they “just can’t do 
mathematics or statistics” when every 
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day of their lives they use the number 
system and think in terms which are 
essentially mathematical? Why is it 
that the children of a number of other 
cultures do not have such difficulties 
in this area? Part of the answer to 
these questions may lie in our having 
asked, ‘““What mathematics should we 
teach fifth grade children?” rather than 
“What type of mathematical ques- 
tions does the typical child in the fifth 
grade begin to ask?”—and then gear 
our teaching accordingly. One series 
of studies which investigated the de- 
velopment of mathematical concepts 
in children found that the concepts 
developed, their type and order, are al- 
most the reverse of those “taught” in 
most of our schools! We need to know 
more of what children are like in order 
to be able to teach them mote effective- 
ly. But although there is a great deal 
that we do not know about child de- 
velopment and the learning process, 
we should not take refuge in our past 
and present ignorances, and hence con- 
tinue to perpetuate the educational 
errors of a generation or two ago. 
Enough has been learned during this 
period that can be used to improve 
the current educational practices in 
our public schools. 


A Process of Change 

The fundamental consideration dis- 
cussed in this paper has to do with 
learning as a process of change. We 
have examined briefly two rather dif- 
ferent views of the learning process 
and some of their implications for edu- 
cational practice, especially as they 
apply to classroom teaching and learn- 
ing. It is clear that our educational 
leaders have some choice in determin- 
ing how they will plan for the educa- 
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tional experiences of our children, and 
that what is achieved in this respect 
will be partly a result of their planning. 


The issue which faces those who 
will make and carry out our educa- 
tional policy and programming centers 
around the kind of changes they wish 
to bring about, on both the individual 
and the societal levels. 

There is no question but that the 
school is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant agent for the shaping of our 
future citizens. Under our past and 
present procedures, however, the edu- 
cational enterprise has too often been 
ineffective in what is required of it— 
or worse, has resulted in children’s 
becoming disinterested in learning or 
using the classroom as a battleground, 
with the teacher on one side and them- 
selves on the other. There is absolute- 
ly no justification for the waste that 
is mvolved when such conditions exist. 


On the societal level these issues 
take a somewhat different form. Here, 
the role of the school is to help train 
our youth to become mature adults 
who can and will act intelligently and 
responsibly in a highly complex and 
unstable world. Our society can ill 
afford to waste a large proportion of 
the talent or other human resources 
inherent in our population by holding 
on to ineffective educational proce- 
dures. The pressures involved in the 
inevitable expansion of our educa- 
tional system to teach larger numbers 
of pupils may lead some to think that 
we only need more of what we already 
have. But, actually, the present crisis 
also holds the opportunity for our edu- 
cational leaders to plan those changes 
in our school system which will result 
in a better education for our youth. 
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Sharing Responsibility in 


This article shows a blind student teacher working successfully 
with a class of boys and girls with normal vision. 


MARY-MARGARET SCOBEY * 


INSTRUCTION 


Through 


sharing with the teacher responsibility for their own instruction, 
the students develop new skills in areas of cooperation and of oral 


B™ was reviewing his eighth grade 
social studies class on a recently 
completed section of United States 
history. He moved about the room 
with his notes at his fingertips. 

“Why did the United States want 
to make the Louisiana Purchase?” Five 
hands waved in the air, and as each 
hand went up its owner calmly an- 
nounced his name. 

“George?” 

“The Americans used the Mississippi 
River to ship their products to Europe, 
and France was a greater threat to 
trade than Spain.” 

“Good! Can you show us the 
boundaries of the purchase on the 
map?” 

George walked to the side of the 
room, pulled down the big wall map, 
and said, “No one really knew, but the 
general area extended from Canada 
here, in the north, to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, here, on the south; from the Rocky 


* The author wishes to express appreciation for 
the cooperation of Mrs. Dorothy Royce, princi- 
pal, and Mrs. Alta Owens, supervising teacher, 
of Campbell Grammar School, Campbell, Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. Florence G. Henderson, associ- 
ate professor of education and special supervisor 
for the blind. 
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communication, and new insight into the learning process itself. 


Mountains on the west, to the Missis- 
sippi River on the east.” 

“Is this correct?” 

Four children, two with open books, 
quietly answered, “Yes.” 

This is a normal enough classroom 
procedure, but the interesting fact in 
this particular circumstance is that 
Bill, a student-teacher, is totally blind. 
All the simple maneuvers of the class- 
room teacher here were something dif- 
ferent to Bill: he read the question 
from his Braille notes; he saw no hands 
but heard voices of the children ready 
to answer; he relied on the verbal de- 
scription of the child at the map and a 
special committee to check the actions 
he could not see. 

One of the outstanding features of 
Bill’s classroom procedure was the or- 
ganization of the students for an effec- 
tive learning situation. A “secretary” 
was responsible for doing any writing 
on the blackboard, taking enrollment, 
cafeteria count, and other routine mat- 
ters. Each week a “reader” was selected 
to read notices, blackboard work, and 
written materials. Bill and the stu- 
dents considered the teacher as “direc- 
tor” of the class, but there were also 
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“assistant directors” who became a 
kind of “board of evaluation” to main- 
tain standards among the students and 
act in disciplinary or emergency cases. 
For example, as the pupils entered the 
room one day Bill was conscious of a 
scuffle in one corner of the room. As 
he made his way toward the disturb- 
ance one of the assistant directors came 
to him and said, “Mr. Schmidt, do you 
want me to put their names on the 
board?” When Bill said “yes” and 
the names were written, the difficulty 
immediately subsided. 

In helping Bill organize this student 
government, his supervising teacher 
was interested to note a difference in 
her approach and Bill’s. She found 
herself looking for trouble, ready to 
do something about it when it hap- 
pened. Bill’s idea was one of anticipa- 
tion, organization to preclude or pre- 
vent unacceptable behavior. Through 
this more positive approach, Bill 
seemed to challenge the best in these 
adolescent students who by their very 
developmental level were facing prob- 
lems of adjustment to adult life and 
responsibility. ‘The interdependent re- 
lationship between teacher and pupils 
developed mutual respect and loyalty. 

One wonders if the visual aspects of 
the adolescent pattern of behavior may 
be extremely misleading; because of 
inner tensions and confusion, the be- 
havior often does not mean what it 
“looks” like. Bill was not limited or 
prejudiced by a visual picture of be- 
havior. 


A Challenge Happily Met 


Another illustration of the manner 
in which Bill returned the responsi- 


bility to the boys and girls occurred 
during an individual research-study 
period. The students had questions to 
be answered, so raised their hands. 
Realizing the waving of a hand in the 
air would not gain attention, boys and 
girls began to gather around Bill, 
plying him with questions. As the 
group became larger and the situation 
unwieldy, Bill sent the students to 
their seats. ‘Then he quietly asked, 
“Now, how best can I help you?” And 
together, pupils and teacher worked 
out an orderly way in which each child 
could receive the help he needed. 

To say that any blind person could 
successfully teach normally sighted 
youngsters would be a gross overstate- 
ment. Bill has achieved a measure of 
success because he is most intelligent, 
has an excellent background of aca- 
demic knowledge, and demonstrates 
with children that natural affinity for 
friendly understanding and creative 
but firm leadership which makes a 
good teacher. As a blind person, oper- 
ating in a different manner than teach- 
ers with normal sight, Bill has, we 
believe, contributed unique educa- 
tional experiences to the children in 
the class, the teachers in the school, 
the community, and other handicapped 
people. 

To the students he has presented a 
challenge that has been happily met. 
They have grown immeasurably in tak- 
ing responsibility, both as individuals 
and as members of the group. In the 
blackboard work there were evidenced 
very few mistakes; the boys and girls 
knew their responsibility and were very 


Mary-Margaret Scobey is assistant profes- 
sor of education, San Francisco State Col. 
lege, San Francisco, California. 
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COURTESY MARY-MARGARET SCOBEY 


Students and teachers organize an effective learning situation. 


conscious of the need to do well. Be- 
cause of his own lack of visual percep- 
tion, Bill has helped the young people 
to approach creative writing from a 
feeling or attitudinal point of view 
with an emphasis on sense perception. 
Essays written by the youngsters used 
words like “the fire crackled” and “the 
smell of popcorn” rather than usual 
visual descriptions of color, size and 
shape. And because the children were 
working with a blind person, they 
grew in the ability to make specific 
verbal descriptions. ‘They have had to 
speak with well chosen words rather 
than gestures, facial expressions, pic- 
tures and other visual media. Because 
of Bill’s need to rely on his memory, 
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he has more easily integrated class- 
room activities, and more closely knit 
past activities with present discussions, 
thus giving more practical comparisons 
and relationships than most teachers 
would give. 

The other teachers in the school of 
course have been most interested in 
Bill’s progress. ‘They have learned how 
to accept him as one of them, and 
found out what few deferences to make 
to his handicap. He has never been 
made to feel helpless or inadequate. 
Most of this has been accomplished 
with the help of the teacher of the 
sight-saving class, himself a blind per- 
son. When Bill arrived at the school 
to assume his student-teacher re- 
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sponsibilities, Mr. Sinclair had already 
oriented the teachers, the community 
and the children, to the potentialities 
of the blind person. And more subtly, 
Bill has affected the life and attitudes 
of the teachers. They realize the things 
Bill has been doing under a handicap 
are much harder than they would be 
for the person with normal vision. 
Some have felt themselves limited in 
perspective and thinking. As one 
teaciier so aptly put it, “If he can 
handie the classroom situation, why 
should we gripe when we think things 
in our own rooms are a little difficult?” 
The consciousness of what he has done 
has lifted the morale a little and 
strengthened the effort of the whole 
faculty. 


The community has never before 
experienced the teaching of a person 
with such a handicap. Parents have 
evidenced genuine interest in Bill, and 
much of the acceptance results from 
the chatter and information the chil- 
dren bring home. One parent ex- 
pressed enthusiasm and appreciation 
for her son’s “new sense of responsi- 
bility.” This community has for some 
time been conscious of education for 
the blind. A needs study made pre- 
viously resulted in the establishment 
of special facilities for blind children, 
which had been in operation for 3 
years. 

Bill’s experience should be an en- 
couraging challenge to others who face 
life with a handicap. He has proved 


Class discussions develop many practical comparisons and relationships. 
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that methods can be derived to sur- 
mount the deficiencies of blindness. 
He has demonstrated that person-to- 
person relationships and teacher-group 
relationships can be positive and suc- 
cessful. His experiences should give 


hope to those handicapped who can 
also demonstrate the ability to carry 
on teaching activities. Perhaps Bill has 
taught us something which will help 
us to improve and strengthen our own 
methods of teaching. 


DORIS YOUNG 


Identifying and Utilizing 
Children’s Interests 


What are new techniques for ascertaining children’s interests? 
How can effective means be created for utilizing these interests? 
These challenging topics are treated in this article. 


anes Is an essential factor for 
learning.” 

“If the children are interested you 
will have no behavior problems.” 

“Develop the curriculum according 
to the interests of the group.” 

Statements like these have been pro- 
posed for many years. ‘That interest is 
an essential for learning is an accepted 
fact, but interests remain intangible 
factors in the process. Although much 
has been written about children’s in- 
terests, teachers continue to ask ques- 
tions regarding the factor of interest 
in planning educative experiences for 
and with children. Is the teacher to 
take the list of units or topics from the 
curriculum bulletin and “make them 
interesting,” or does he begin with the 
interests of the pupil? How can chil- 
dren’s interests be identified, and how 
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can the interests be used effectively? 

A recent investigation of factors as- 
sociated with the science interests of 
intermediate grade children revealed 
further. evidence regarding this factor 
in learning.’ Several techniques were 
used to identify the interests of 129 
children in grades four, five and six 
throughout one school year. Certain 
factors of growth and environment 
were analyzed to determine their re- 
lationships to the development of the 
interests expressed by the children. A 
detailed ‘study of the science inteiests 
of one class was reported as these in- 
terests were utilized in developing the 
science curriculum. 

*Doris Young, “Factors Associated with the 
Science Interests of a Selected Group of Inter- 
mediate Grade Children,” (unpublished doctoral 


dissertation, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, 1956.) 
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Identifying Individual Interests 


There has been a tendency to speak 
rather glibly of children’s interests, but 
the problems of actually identifying 
them have often been minimized or 
ignored. ‘The investigation revealed 
that a general interest inventory does 
not give sufficient evidence about a 
child’s interest pattern. Such inven- 
tories may include questions regarding 
the child’s activities, collections, favor- 
ite books, and preferred television pro- 
grams and movies. However, observa- 
tion records may reveal very different 
interests from those expressed by the 
child in responding to an inventory. 
For example, a boy may say he likes 
to play baseball because, as he per- 
ceives his role in our culture, a ten 
year old boy should like to play base- 
ball. Daily observation, parent con- 
ferences, conversation with the child, 
creative writing, and art expression in 
a variety of media reveal much more 
accurately the activities in which a 
child actually participates. These, too, 
may not be his real interests. Limita- 
tions of time, space and equipment 
may prevent expression of some in- 
terests. 

It was found that anecdotal records 
were important also in revealing factors 
related to the interest which might be 
expressed by the child. Perhaps in- 
terests, per se, are merely superficial 
expressions of underlying basic needs 
for love, attention, belonging, and so 
forth. A child may feign enthusiasm 
for activities related to electricity be- 
cause he desperately wants to belong 
to the small group working on a project 
in school and in Joe’s basement after 
school. The teacher who is attempting 
to identify children’s interests must 
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also note the interpersonal relation- 
ships of individuals. 

Cultural expectations may also be 
reflected in interests expressed by girls 
and boys. “Nice little girls” are not 
supposed to be interested, for example, 
in mechanical toys and chemistry sets. 
It was found that as girls became older 
they expressed greater dislike of such 
topics as aviation, energy and ma- 
chines. Comments such as, “Oh, that’s 
just for boys,” reflected the idea that 
gitls were not to be interested in such 
areas of science in our society. Teach- 
ers who seek to utilize children’s in- 
terests need to encourage children to 
freely express their interests. 

Some of these difficulties of ascer- 
taining children’s interests were over- 
come by use of two “projective-type” 
instruments designed for the investi- 
gation of science interests. One of the 
instruments consisted of film titles re- 
lated to nine categories of science 
phenomena. As the child - indicated 
degree of interest in the film it was pos- 
sible to measure his interest in the 
various categories. In responding to 
the second instrument the child re- 
vealed his interests by checking “won- 
dering questions” he would like an- 
swered. By scoring the instruments, 
the major interests of each child were 
easily determined. It was found that 
these instruments made it possible for 
children to express interests which 
were not verbalized in the general in- 
ventories. For example, interest in 
human growth and development was 
seldom expressed in the inventories, 
but items related to this category were 
frequently underscored or given heavier 
markings to indicate the child was 
very interested in it. When ascertain- 
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ing children’s interests it is also im- 
portant to identify those topics in 
which the child is not interested. The 
use of such projective instruments en- 
ables the teacher to identify the in- 
terests of each child. Such instruments 
may be designed for other areas of the 
curriculum. However, no single tech- 
nique is adequate in identifying the 
interests of each child. Inventories and 
observations provide important infor- 
mation regarding children’s interests. 


Utilizing Children’s Interests 


Once the teacher has assessed the 
interests of each child in the class, he 
faces the problem of using these find- 
ings effectively. The evidence col- 
lected in the study cited indicates 
three ways interests may be utilized 
by the teacher. 

It was found that children in grades 
four, five and six had an “abiding 
readiness for,” or interest in, certain 
science phenomena throughout the 
year. The stability of interest in the 
universe, the earth, animals, human 
growth and the weather is significant 
in planning the science program for 
children in the middle grades. Al- 
though these peaks of interest were 
evident at all age levels, there was a 
wide range of individual interests. The 
data indicate that the concept of a 
“group interest” is an educational fal- 
lacy. In no class did more than one 
third of the children express the same 
major interest in science. 

As teachers plan with children some 
have recognized that a vocal minority 
in the class may be unduly influencing 
the direction of the activities, yet they 
say, ““The class was so interested!” How 
often have teachers waited until some 
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bright lad finally discovered what the 
teacher’s interest was, and made the 
suggestion which the teacher happily 
seized and expanded into a long unit? 
If we consider the criteria of valid 
interest to be enthusiasm on the part 
of the children, continued attention, 
and work without further teacher stim- 
ulation, it seems we should not be 
critical of such procedures when such 
valid interest develops. However, it 
is important that we honestly analyze 
the interacting forces within the class- 
room environment as interests are 
identified and utilized. 


The teacher must first provide op- 
portunity for children to select areas 
of interest to them and guide them in 
working in small groups to satisfy these 
stable interests. More attention must 
be given to a type of organization 
which allows children to pursue their 


interests. The attention of the entire © 


class may be focused upon a common 
core as each small group reports its 
work. At this stage the teacher must 
diagnose needs of the class and _pro- 
vide further experiences which will 
clarify concepts and develop further 
understandings. 

A second means of utilizing chil- 
dren’s interests is by providing oppor- 
tunity for children to share their in- 
terests with the group each day. Tape 
recordings and anecdotal records of 
the activities of one fourth grade class 
included in the study revealed the im- 
portance of the sharing period. This 
period is frequently omitted from the 
intermediate grade program, but it was 
found that the contributions led to 
many “science teaching situations.” 
For the purposes of the investigation, 
only contributions related to science 
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were tabulated; in the 175 sharing 
periods during the year, 145 contribu- 
tions related to science were recorded. 
These contributions included objects 
of interest, current news, and ques- 
tions and comments concerning events 
in the environment. Numerous con- 
tributions concerning social institu- 
tions and political events were also 
made. An example of the way one 
child’s contribution was utilized may 
indicate the role of the teacher in 
making this period more than a “show 
and tell time”: 

One boy presented a periscope as 
this recording was made. 

sTuART: I wrote to the address on the 
cereal box to get this thing I’m going to 
show. It came in pieces and I had to put 
it together. See, it’s a periscope. I’ll pass it 
around, but be careful. It was really hard 
to fix it so you could see. 

TEACHER: Stuart, could you draw a dia- 
gram to show how we are able to see with 
a periscope? 

stuart: (Attempting a diagram) Well, 
I don’t know — you look here, and you see 
here. The mirrors do something. 

cary: It’s caused by light reflecting. Light 
goes in straight lines like this. When it hits 
the mirror here it bounces back. 

curis: Why doesn’t it come back in the 
same place then? 

TEACHER: Susan, will you bring the ball 
from the drawer? Now bounce the ball to 
Mike. (Several bounce the ball at different 
angles.) Can anyone tell how this might 
be like the reflection of light? 

Discussion of reflection continues 
and more sketches are made. 

TEACHER: Who knows where a periscope 
might be useful? 


Doris Young is consultant in elementary 
education, Fairview Schools, Skokie, Illi- 
nois. She also acts as a helping teacher 
and teaches two sixth grade science classes. 
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MICKEY: They use them in submarines. 
It works like this. (He drew a diagram show- 
ing the submarine under water and pointed 
out how light was reflected. ) 

As children are encouraged to ask 
questions, to give demonstrations and 
to apply principles to other situations, 
the contribution may lead to stimula- 
tion of interest and to further learn- 
ing. 

A third task of the teacher is to 
utilize the potential interest which 
appears to reside within each child as 
he interacts with his environment. ‘The 
stimulation of interest has been con- 
sidered a goal of the school, but there 
is little research to indicate successful 
means of achieving this goal. 


Frequently the parents of the chil- 
dren included in the study noted that 
school field trips had contributed to 
the development of interests of their 
children. ‘The data indicate that chil- 
dren who had opportunities to handle 
materials, to make experiments and to 
feel satisfaction in planning group 
work had higher interest scores in the 
categories of science phenomena in 
which such activities had been pro- 
vided. The teacher may initiate cer- 
tain activities which will extend in- 
terests. An example of the experiences 
of a fourth grade class may illustrate 
this third responsibility of the teacher: 

According to the instruments used in the 
fall to identify the interests of the children, 
there was very little interest in the category, 
plants. As the spring season progressed, a 
few children brought contributions which 
indicated some interest in growing things, 
but there was desultory interest on the part 
of most of the children in the group when 
these contributions were discussed in the 
sharing period. This appeared to be an ap- 
propriate category for a test of the possibility 
of stimulating interest. 
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The teacher planned a walk in the woods, 
a trip to the forest preserve, and showed 
several films. Teacher stimulation was neces- 
sary for the first three days, but as oppor- 
tunity was provided for experimenting with 
plants and for planning work, valid interest 
seemed to be present. It may be noted that 
some children remained uninterested in 
plants. ‘T'wo boys who expressed continuous 
interest in chemistry were directed to a book 
about chemical gardening. They were soon 
finding satisfaction in growing plants with- 
out soil. Three children who had expressed 
more interest in medicine were encouraged 
to find out about bacteria. 

There was valid interest among the chil- 
dren in the class for approximately three 
weeks. However, they continued to care for 
their plants and to bring in materials related 
to plants for several weeks after attention 
was focused upon other activities. In the 
evaluation period one boy remarked, “I 
didn’t know you could do so much with 
plants!”” When the instruments used to 
ascertain interests were administered later 
in the spring, the scores for the plant cate- 
gory were found to be higher than they 
were in the fall. 


Teachers may provide the initial 
impetus for experiences which will ex- 
tend and stimulate interest in a sub- 
stantial part of the group. However, 


it is important to provide for individual 
interests within this framework. If the 
experiences initiated by the teacher do 
not lead to enthusiasm, to attention, 
and to continuation of activity with- 
out continued teacher stimulation it 
becomes necessary to redirect the work 
and to plan with the children for other 
activities. ‘The teacher who is aware 
of each child’s needs will be able to 
utilize expressed interests effectively. 

“The world is so full of a number 
of things” is perhaps truer today than 
ever before. Thus the problem of 
selection of educative experiences be- 
comes increasingly complex. Chil- 
dren’s interests must be utilized ef- 
fectively to select activities which will 
provide opportunity for them to learn 
as much as possible about the world 
in which they live. The subject of 
children’s interests may seem to be old, 
but the challenge to create new tech- 
niques of ascertaining them, to find 
more effective means of utilizing them, 
and to develop methods which will 
stimulate new interests, is as new as 
tomorrow. 


Our fournal needs new photographs! 


“Why don’t you use more halftones in Educational Leadership?” 

Many times our readers raise this question—and each time we register with 
the questioner an eager bid for new photographs to add to our depleted file. 

Can you or someone in your school system furnish us with new glossy prints? 
Any clear photographs of good teaching-learning situations, of school-com- 
munity relations, etc., will be most welcome in our office. Please note on each 
print the credit line which should be used if the photograph is published, 
since we cannot offer pay for these photographs. Please send prints to: 


Educational Leadership, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Research Helps In Teaching 
The Language Arts 


Prepared by Harold G. Shane for the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 


are the chapter headings: 


guage Arts? 
Chapter II. The First “R” 
Chapter IH. The Second “R” 
Chapter IV. Creative Written Expression 
Chapter V. Are We Spellbound? 
Chapter VI. Don’t Split That In fin i tive! 
Chapter VII. The Care and Feeding of Bookworms 
Chapter VIII. “Are You Listening?” 


Chapter IX. “So You Don’t Have to Speak 
the Language .. .” 


Chapter X. Oral English 
80 pages 
Order from: 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


cent. Postage will be charged on all orders not accompanied by payment. 


This booklet is written in a concise yet interesting manner 
and includes helpful bibliographies pertaining to several phases 
of the language arts. If you are concerned with teaching or 
learning in some area of the language arts, the research-docu- 
mented findings referred to in these chapters will furnish an- 
swers to hundreds of questions which continuously bother you— 
and other school people and parents—in these areas. Following 


Chapter I. Why Should We Stress Research in the Lan- 
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“Tel 


HUBERT MOREHEAD 


and Learning 


This article examines several important issues raised by the in- 


troduction of television as a major instrument of education. 


ELEVISION PROGRAMS can be effective 
education. At every level of school- 
ing, from the primary grades through 
college and adult education, our class- 
room experiences with television have 
shown us that here is a fresh, exciting 
way of animating and expanding the 
in-school learning opportunities of stu- 
dents. 

Beyond the in-school use of televi- 
sion programs, many thousands of 
adults throughout the United States 
have had a chance in the past few years 
to further their systematic education 
through extension type television 
courses (“telecourses”) for at-home 
consumption. 

From coast to coast the reports from 
television teachers and their students 
are almost unanimously enthusiastic 
about the virtues of learning from the 
little screen. Careful research in the 
classroom uses of television is being 
conducted in a number of universities, 
colleges, school systems and military 
services. All in all, we have a most 
promising climate in which to further 
develop our television skills and sharp- 
en our educational techniques. 


Important Issues 


In order to help these processes 
along it might be useful for us to raise 
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certain questions about television in 
education. It is only through habitual, 
close and critical scrutiny of this won- 
derful invention that we can put it to 
the best possible use in our schools. 

Here are some questions to consider: 

1. Is television helping us to develop free, 
democratic citizens in the schools? 

2. Is television helping to develop crea- 
tive, imaginative students who have varied 
interests and deep appreciation of the fine 
arts, music, the theatre arts, literature? 

3. Is television offering students and 
teachers those particular materials and ex- 
periences that it can provide better than 
can any other educational instrument? 

4. How can we increase the use of tele- 
vision in education? 

These four questions prompt fur- 
ther investigation and may suggest 
some answers. 

1. Is television helping us to devel- 
op free, democratic citizens in the 
schools? 


The development of free, democrat- 
ic citizens is the main job of in-school 
television programs, just as it is the 
continuing and increasingly more im- 
portant job in all education. How can 
television help us in this task? 

It seems to me that the television 
camera is particularly well adapted to 
the dramatizing of critical personal 
and social problems and to visualizing 
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techniques for their solutions; to the 
creative retelling of the story of man’s 
struggle against ignorance, supersti- 
tion and fear; to probing into and dis- 
playing the give and take of democratic 
groups at work on vital issues. To il- 
lustrate: at every level of schooling 
there is the vital personal problem of 
adjusting one’s interest and personality 
to the welfare of a less personal but 
equally important larger group. What 
problems of this kind do the various 
age levels encounter and what meth- 
ods may they use to solve these prob- 
lems? Here is the very heart of drama 
which the television cameras are so ef- 
fective in presenting. The endless so- 
cial problems that we face perennially 
lend themselves to the maneuverability 
of the recently developed small, light- 
weight television cameras and their ac- 
cessories. Now the television camera, 
and its companion, the portable mo- 
tion picture camera, can go out into 
the world where institutions and cus- 
toms may be examined and shown 
with graphic realism. The documen- 
tary program can be a highly effective 
television technique. 

Surely, the imaginative retelling of 
the timeless struggle for freedom is the 
kind of story that television can do 
well. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s series, “You Are There,” is 
an excellent example of what can be 
done with this type of assignment. 

Further illustrating what might be 
done by television to help students de- 
velop as free, democratic citizens is 
the need for more light to be shed on 


Hubert Morehead is assistant professor 
of speech, Division of Arts and Lan- 
guages, Long Beach State College, Long 
Beach, California. 
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the actual functioning of adult groups, 
democratically selected and organized, 
that are working out solutions to the 
problems that beset them. Here is 
something many children and youth 
seldom get to see. Usually they do not 
even get to observe the PTA meetings 
at their own school. Somehow, the tel- 
evision cameras need to be focused on 
democratic groups in action. They 
need to show how students, their pub- 
lic officials, their parents, their teach- 
ers, the man next door, wrestle with a 
knotty problem, arguing, persuading, 
compromising, agreeing. Students then 
could have a more lively appreciation 
of democratic processes, with these 
models to guide them in developing 
their own group relationships. 

I am not referring here to television 
courses in civics or other social studies. 
Freedom and citizenship are privileges 
and skills that are earned and learned 
both directly and indirectly and some- 
times by considerable struggle and dis- 
comfort. Students should be fortunate 
enough to have this brought home to 
them dramatically and as early as 
possible in their school life. It seems 
to me that the television camera is an 
excellent tool for doing this. 

2. Is television developing aesthetic 
tastes and creativity? 

Television should be used in our 
schools to bring students the best in 
the arts and literature. It should be 
used as a means to foster in students 
an appreciation for creative living and 
ability to participate in creative enter- 
prises. Television should provide aes- 
thetic excitement and inspire students 
to create on their own. 

Students deserve and should have, 
through this newest graphic medium, 
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regular experiences with the products 
and performances of talented artists. 
Children and youth should be well ac- 
quainted with the very best in all the 
arts. They should also be able to see 
artists at work, creating—to actually 
see and hear how music is made, how 
a head is modeled or a picture painted, 
how a poem, a play, a movie is writ- 
ten. Somehow, they ought to be able 
to participate in these creative acts— 
questioning, handling the craftsman’s 
tools, taking guidance from the artist- 
performer. 

I think a by-product of this kind of 
regular television experience might be 
(in the hands of an alert and skillful 
teacher) that students would discover 
that problems may be solved creatively 
and imaginatively; that the artist’s way 
of working is effective and instructive. 

Young people who sincerely appre- 
ciate the arts, both as observers and as 
active participants, will become adult 
citizens with heightened senses and 
with desirable ways of expressing them- 
selves. 


3. Is television doing those things 
it is best fitted to do? 


Television, like every other educa- 
tional tool, has certain unique char- 
acteristics that suit it admirably to spe- 
cific jobs which the teacher alone or 
books and other materials cannot ac- 
complish as readily or effectively. Some 
of these uses have already been sug- 
gested. 

Television is timely. It can be phys- 
ically present at critical moments and 
at important events. It can telescope 
space and time. It can wander about 
the earth taking note of all kinds of 
events and all kinds of people. 
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The television program is concen- 
trated. It is built of closely knit, care- 
fully planned and edited material, so 
that its impact is apt to be rather dra- 
matic. In other instances it is plainly 
a powerful, purposeful dramatic force 
jarring students emotionally so that 
they may begin to question their “in- 
herited” beliefs and attitudes. 

Television can bring students an ac- 
quaintance with artists and their prod- 
ducts—the best and most interesting 
artists available from all parts of the 
world. It can present these talented 
people and their work in a direct, sim- 
ple, intimate way. Thus, it is in the 
more informal, less categorized and 
subject-centered aspects of schooling 
that television may be of most value. 


Television should be used to guide 
students through a carefully selected, 
compact learning experience. It should 
inspire them to pursue further and 
more intensive education. ‘To use tel- 
evision in our schools mainly as anoth- 
er method of teaching subjects, such 
as spelling, or penmanship, or arith- 
metic, or chemistry, or social studies, 
or English is as wasteful of energy and 
as awkward as swinging an axe to cut 
a piece of thread. 

This is not to say that these subjects 
cannot be taught on television, because 
they are at present being taught suc- 
cessfully in this way in a number of 
places. But I believe this should not 
be done except in certain circum- 
stances: One, in an emergency where 
schools are closed down; two, in some 
institutions of higher learning where 
the immediate problem of meeting 
“the rising tidal wave” of students with 
extremely inadequate space, facilities 
and instructional staff demands the 
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temporary use of a mass method of 
subject matter presentation; three, in 
out-of-school adult education where 
certain “‘telecourses” might lend them- 
selves to successful presentation in this 
way. 

Television should not try anything 
that the teacher in the classroom can 
do as well or better. ‘Television must 
not usurp those areas of learning best 
taught in the personal, face-to-face re- 
lationship of teacher and student in 
the classroom. Most of all, keeping 
educational goals in view, we should 
remember that the television teacher 
simply cannot answer the questions in- 
dividual students will raise in a free 
classroom climate. 

It is disturbing to hear the prophecy 
that television will save taxpayers mil- 
lions of dollars in classrooms, techni- 
cal facilities and faculties, and that one 
“master” teacher can “teach” all the 
freshmen, for example, in a required 
course. By the same token, theoreti- 
cally, another “master” teacher can 
“teach” all the primary grade children 
in the United States reading or arith- 
metic by television from some central 
studio. Perhaps this tells us less about 
educational television than it does 
about the limitations in some present 
educational thought and practice. 

I would strongly urge teachers to re- 
sist this kind of suggestion by redoub- 
ling their efforts to understand and 
deal with students as individual per- 
sonalities. ‘There is no substitute for 
good classrooms, good equipment and 
well-prepared classroom teachers who 
know their pupils as individuals. 

4. How can we increase the use of 
educational TV? 
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Out of the 252 noncommercial edu- 
cational television channels reserved 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission since 1952, less than 20 are on 
the air in the fall of 1955. However, 
where educators are utilizing the chan- 
nels the response to the programs by 
students, teachers and administrators 
is heartening. In some communities 
television for in-school consumption is 
being presented over commercial chan- 
nels. 

But this is a small (numerically), 
if valiant effort at putting television to 
work for us. What we need in educa- 
tion are more educational television 
programs for in-school consumption. 
And the best way to get these is to 
make sure that all 252 educational 
stations get on the air and stay there. 
This is something we must do. It is 


imperative if we are not to miss the 
boat to the most exciting educational 


voyage since our nation embarked on 
the universal education of its citizens. 

Educators must have their own sta- 
tions. As in the past with radio, we 
cannot do our job properly if we do not 
have control of our own television fa- 
cilities. ‘To have administrators of the 
stations and program personnel sensi- 
tively aware of the needs and methods 
of education is basic to good educa- 
tional television. Education on tele- 
vision, as in the classroom, had best be 
in the hands of the professional edu- 
cator. 

Perhaps the question to ask ourselves 
is, “What am I doing to help the edu- 
cational channel in my area get on the 
air?” Or, if we already have the good 
fortune to enjoy an educational chan- 
nel nearby, “What am I doing to help 
develop good or better classroom tele- 
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vision programs?” In the meantime 
before most of us have our own com- 
munity educational stations to work 
with we ought to be using the com- 
mercial channels available. Are in- 
school programs for your students 
being broadcast? If not, what needs 


to be done to get such programs on 
the air? Here is where we must all be- 
gin to put this new educational tool to 
work for us. 

Let us join with other interested 
groups in our area and help to get edu- 
cational television programs on the air. 


CHARLOTTE HUCK 


Children Learn from Their Culture 


This author reports on a study of the nature and the sources of 


children’s learnings as these relate to their culture. Implications 


of these learnings for the curriculum are also indicated. 


Mo HAS happened to men and 
to the world in the past fifty 
years than in the preceding thousand 
years. ‘Technological inventions which 
still amaze adults are commonly ac- 
cepted by today’s children as part 
of their natural environment. In cer- 
tain areas today, a child of six has 
never known a world without tele- 
vision. No longer is his physical en- 
vironment limited to the confines of 
his own neighborhood. It is extended 
through the media of mass communi- 
cation to include hurricanes on the 
Atlantic, the coronation of a Queen, 
the inauguration of the President, 
meetings of Congress, Senate investi- 
gations, the United Nations Assembly, 
and hydrogen bomb tests. A child 
may push back the barriers of time 
with a twist of the dial on a tele- 
vision set and witness the days of the 
dinosaurs or he may project himself 
into outer space through interplane- 
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tary travel. ‘he adventures of Davy 
Crockett, super-sonic planes, and 
death-ray guns are as common to 
American children of today as their 
Rice Krispies and vitamin pills. 
Educators have recognized for many 
years that the school is only one 
source of educative experiences. ‘The 
home, church, the street, movies, 
television, newspapers, comic books 
and a host of other elements also edu- 
cate with positive or negative effects. 
With the progress of mass communi- 
cation and mass transportation, chil- 
dren’s contacts with the adult world 
have been expanded greatly. Children 
are bombarded on every side by the 
sensational and the thoughtful, by 
the cheap and the beautiful, by the 
depressing and the uplifting, by truth . 
and half-truth, by fantasy and fact. 
Much has been said about the impact 
of this exposure upon children’s emo- 
tions and behavior, but little has been 
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done to determine its effect upon the 
information and knowledge of the 
young child. 


Sources of Learning 


Ina study’ recently completed by the 
author, an investigation was made of 
the information possessed by some 
115 suburban children in the first 
grade with respect to certain areas of 
the social studies. An interview-form 
was devised which consisted of ques- 
tions concerning seventy-five con- 
cepts. There were three questions per 
concept so each child was asked to 
respond to 225 questions during at 
least two interviews. Besides verbal 
questions, pictures and objects were 
utilized in order to make the inter- 
views more interesting and varied. 
Wherever possible, the children were 
also asked to state what their sources 
for their information had been. The 
findings concerning these stated 
sources of information were most re- 
vealing and are certainly pertinent to 
the discussion of the influence of our 
culture upon children’s learnings. 


Information which was the result 
of active contact or direct experiencing 
with the concept was cited more fre- 
quently as a source of children’s knowl- 
edge than was any other source. Some 
19.4 per cent of the responses were 
attributed to it. The children’s scores 
also proved that active contact was 
the most accurate source of informa- 
tion. 

For example, all of the children rec- 
ognized a picture of a farm and were 

1Charlotte Huck, “The Nature and Deriva- 
tion of Young Children’s Social Concepts,” 


(unpublished doctoral dissertation, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, 1955). 
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able to name at least three different 
kinds of animals found on the farm, 
even though the animals were not pic- 
tured. A third sub-question concerned 
the way in which the farmer makes his 
living. This proved to be difficult for 
many of the children. They knew the 
farmer raised crops, that his cows pro- 
duced milk, and his chickens laid eggs. 
However, when they were asked what 
the farmer did with these products, the 
usual answer was that he drank all the 
milk and ate the eggs. ‘The exceptions 
to this rather typical answer came from 
the children who had had active con- 
tact with a farm. One such example 
follows: 

Q. What is this? 

A. A farm. 

Q. What do you see on a farm? 

A. Cows, pigs, goats, horses, chickens. 

Q. How do farmers make a living? 

A. People buy milk from them. They 
put it in a steel carton. They sell eggs, have 
to be the right kind, not the kind that turns 
into chickens. The farmer might be paid 
wages if some one else owned the farm. 

Source: Visited a farm. 

The next in importance as a source 
of children’s information was tele- 
vision. Some 19 per cent of the re- 
sponses were attributed to this media. 
Nor was television as a source of in- 
formation confined to any one cate- 
gory of questions but rather it was 
credited for providing the information 
for such items as elections, President 
Eisenhower, Russia, the Capitol, rent- 
ing, banking, factories, farming, adver- 
tising, insurance, helicopters, oceans, 
mountains, deserts, etc. 

The children themselves recognized 
television as a potential source of in- 
formation as evidenced by the follow- 
ing comment: 
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Q. What is this? 
A. An ocean. Pirates used to sail on the 
ocean. 

Q. Can you name an ocean? 

A. The Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Q. How is an ocean different from a Jake? 

A. Well, it is very much bigger and it has 
great big fishes in it like whales and octopus. 
Also, an ocean has salt water and a lake 
doesn’t. I’ll know more about oceans after I 
see Disneyland next week. They are going to 
show pictures taken under the ocean. 

The children who were interviewed 
seemed surprisingly well-informed con- 
cerning national and international af- 
fairs. Television newscasts were fre- 
quently cited as the authority for their 
information. Sixty-nine of the children 
who gave correct responses to the pic- 
ture of President Eisenhower had seen 
him on TV. One child, when asked 
where the President lived, replied 
“NBC Washington.” Russia was rec- 
ognized by over one half this group of 
first graders as being a country. One 
child described its geographical lo- 
cation as being across the North Pole. 
Several children mentioned the cen- 
sorship of television and radio which 
exists in Russia today. The following 
response credited a ‘IV newscast as the 
source of information: 

OQ. What is Russia? 

A. It is a country. 

QO. Where is it? 

A. Someplace way out of the United 
States. 

Q..What do you know about Russia? 

A. Russia is trying to make war on us al- 
though we are not at war yet. It’s really 
quite a deal. They have some American 
flyers in their prison camps and they want 
us to give them money to let the eleven men 
out. Otherwise, they will keep them and 
they’ll make them Russians. 

Television did not prove to be as 
accurate a source of information as was 
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active contact with the concept. It is 
noteworthy that the same source of 
information can furnish certain chil- 
dren with accurate concepts while pro- 
viding others with inaccurate ones. 
The following two responses show the 
extreme differences in understanding 
which were characteristic for the con- 
cept of a covered wagon. ‘T'V served 
as the source of information for both 
answers. 

Q. What is this? 

A. A stagecoach. 

Q. Who used it? 

A..The people in Texas use it. They 
don’t have cars there—just jalopies but no 
cars like we have. 

QO. Where were they going? 

A. They had women in them and they 
decided where to go! 

Q. What is this? 

A. A covered wagon. 

Q. Who used it? 

A. Cowboys use them today and we call 
them chuck wagons. Early settlers used 
them and called them covered wagons in 
those olden days. 

OQ. Where were they going? 

A. They were trying to find a new place 
to settle. That’s their burying equipment 
= - side of the wagon. It was a hard 
1re 

However, it should be noted that al- 
most every single source of information 
provided some misconceptions, includ- 
ing parents, school, and Sunday School. 
It would seem that all sources of in- 
formation can be sources of misinfor- 
mation also. This is to be expected 
since even the most accurate source of 
information can be misinterpreted. 
especially by young children. 


Nearly twice as many children cited 
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television as their source of informa- 
tion as they did their parents. ‘The 
more a child knew concerning a par- 
ticular concept the less likely he was 
to have derived his information from 
his parents. ‘This probably means that 
as children begin to learn more about 
certain items, they come to depend less 
upon their parents as a source for their 
information and rely more upon out- 
side contacts. ‘There were exceptions 
to this statement as can be seen by a 
response to the question on taxes. ‘This 
response was recorded verbatim as fol- 
lows: 

Q. What are taxes? 

A. Well, I think I can tell you and I 
think I can’t! Taxes are something that 
helped us build this school. When you 
buy a loaf of bread, you have to pay a 
penny tax. Dad has to pay taxes for the 
house. We have to buy a car license and 
one for our bikes—that’s a kind of tax, 
too. 

Source: Father. 

It was found that the schools sup- 
plied slightly less than 5 per cent of the 
children’s information concerning 
these social concepts. ‘This percentage 
seems astonishingly low, unless it is re- 
called that the subjects were all first 
graders and so did not have a back- 
ground of long school attendance. At 
the same time, all of the children had 
been to kindergarten the previous year. 

One group of children had studied 
their school. ‘The superintendent, the 
principal, school nurse, librarian, and 
janitor had been invited to visit their 
classroom in order to explain his or 
her particular function in the school. 
These children had a good understand- 
ing of the reason for their education 
and the means by which they received 
it. It was revealing to compare their 
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responses concerning the question on 
how the schools were paid for with the 
misconceptions held by some of the 
other children on this item. Seven of 
these children thought the teachers 
paid for the schools, while fifteen of 
them thought the principals or super- 
intendents did. Five of them dele- 
gated the responsibility to the janitors 
and one to the “kids” themselves. One 
child held George Washington solely 
responsible! 

Books provided the information for 
105 responses. This is not a large num- 
ber but noteworthy in view of the fact 
that the children were in first grade. 
It also compares favorably with the 
eighteen children who gave comic 
books as their source of information. 
Either the children read fewer comic 
books than standard books, or comic 
books furnished fewer facts than did 
the other books. However, only ten 
children mentioned books which they 
had read or had had read to them at 
school as a source for their information. 
This would seem to indicate that the 
books which children have at home are 
more factual and challenging than the 
somewhat pallid diet of readers which 
first graders have at school. There are 
more beautiful and exciting books for 
children on the market today than 
ever before. Are we making the most 
of them in our classrooms? 


Implications for Schools 


These then are some of the sources 
from which children said they derived 
their information. Of what importance 
is this knowledge to educators? What 
implications does it have for school? 

Most important, it would appear 
that the immediate environment of 
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children of today has been extended to 
include much of the adult world. No 
longer is the six-year-old child’s knowl- 
edge confined to his home, his neigh- 
borhood, and community. He has 
gathered facts and fragments of facts 
from every corner of the universe. Does 
it not follow that the schools should 
utilize these vast resources which are 
within the experience of every child? 
There is no dearth of subject matter 


within our culture today, with the pos- 


sible exception of some of our class- 
rooms! Our children are being exposed 
to more current events, geography, his- 
tory, science, art, music, and drama 
than ever before. The curriculum 
should help children to interpret, evalu- 
ate, and extend these concepts which 
they are meeting and learning about 
in their everyday world. We must re- 
fuse to create the over-simplified, the 


false “child’s world” which is so char- 
acteristic of primers and certain pri- 
mary grades today. Children who 
recognize the philosophical differences 
between Russia and the United States, 
who can explain the mechanics of the 
helicopter, and who partially grasp the 
economics of taxation will not be in- 
trigued by the contents of their first 
readers. Certainly school should be as 
challenging as children’s out-of-school 
contacts. 

Our children are learning from their 
culture. ‘They have had many teachers 
prior to meeting one in a classroom. 
We, as teachers, need to be cognizant 
of the vast amount of knowledge al- 
ready possessed by the six-year-old at 
the beginning of his academic educa- 
tion. Let us utilize these learnings 
which have resulted from exposure to 
many sources, not decry them. 
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CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 


Democratic Planning for 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Cooperative and comprehensive planning produce a vital new 
program of teacher education within the framework of a liberal 


arts college. 


DEVELOP, and then put into prac- 
tice, a total new program for the 
education of prospective teachers, re- 
quires the cooperative thought and 
planning of all who are going to be in- 
volved in the program. A well chosen 
and hard working committee can, it is 
true, evolve a program more expedi- 
tiously, and with effective leadership 
can perhaps get consent of at least the 
majority of the staff. But for effective 
operation of the new program each 
member of the staff needs to feel it is 
a program that he has helped to make, 
that it is one into which he can put 
his mind and his heart, that it is one 
all aspects of which, in their intermesh- 
ing, he thoroughly understands. At 
Brooklyn College we have had an un- 
usual opportunity to apply this prin- 
ciple. 

In 1948 the legislature of the State 
of New York undertook the subsidy, 
to a large extent, of the preparation of 
teachers in the four municipal colleges 
of New York City—City, Hunter, 
Brooklyn, and Queens. It did so with 
the proviso that a fifth year of training 
be included for all education students, 
whether preparing for early childhood, 
elementary or secondary school teach- 
ing, and that the undergraduate train- 
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ing be revised, enriched and made a 
part of a five-year program. Each of 
the four colleges in its own way carried 
out this mandate. The way used by 
Brooklyn College, involving every 
member of the staff, is the subject of 
this article. 

At the time state support became 
available, the Department of Educa- 
tion at Brooklyn College had a staff of 
twenty-seven full time instructors, and © 
offered undergraduate professional se- © 
quences for early childhood, elemen- © 
tary, and secondary school teachers. 
While the staff included able and even 
distinguished persons, the program was 
orthodox—history of education, educa- 
tional psychology, principles of educa- 
tion, educational statistics, mental hy- 
giene, etc., and an array of courses in 
methods, followed by a semester of 
practice teaching in the last half of the 
senior year. In the fall of 1948 a full 
sequence of graduate courses leading 
to the Master’s degree was added, and 
the staff was enlarged. An Educational 
Clinic—a full fledged child guidance 
clinic—was established to be used in 
the training of undergraduate and 
graduate students. From 1949 on new 
members were rapidly added, tempo- 
Tary appointees were replaced with 
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carefully selected permanent staff, and 
the department grew, during the next 
five years, from twenty-seven to sixty- 
five. 

The period of expansion was also 
the period of fundamental reconstruc- 
tion of the professional education of 
teachers at Brooklyn College. ‘That re- 
construction was carried out by a pure- 
ly democratic process in which every 
member of the expanding department 
participated and, informally, through 
their instructors, many of the students 
contributed criticism and ideas. 

In February 1949, all members of 
the department were asked to dream— 
to dream of what would be the most 
ideal program of teacher education the 
members of the department could im- 
agine, without regard, for the moment, 
to city or state requirements, to habit 
and tradition, or even to time or 
money. What were the characteristics 
we believed teachers should possess, 


and how could these be developed? 


Policy Groups 

During that first semester many 
members of the department wrote 
notes or essays on the subject, all dis- 
cussed it informally. ‘Then, in the 
fall of 1949, the entire department 
was divided into six “Policy Groups,” 
each person choosing those with whom 
he wanted to work. Each of these 
groups met regularly for an hour or 
two a week, or somewhat longer every 
two weeks. All six groups wrestled 
with the same problem—what would 
be the best possible professional edu- 


Carleton W. Washburne is director of the 
Division of Graduate Studies and Teacher 
Education Program, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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cation of prospective teachers at all 
levels? 

Each group selected one of its mem- 
bers to serve on a Policy Coordinating 
Committee. These six, plus three 
“rovers” (the director of the educa- 
tional clinic, the director of evaluation 
and educational research, and the dep- 
uty chairman of the department who 
had previously been chairman) met 
with the Director of ‘Teacher Educa- 
tion (who was also chairman of the de- 
partment) for two or more hours every 
two weeks. Each respresentative re- 
ported on the deliberations of his 
policy group, and reported back to his 
group what the others were thinking 
and planning. The Policy Coordi- 
nating Committee as a whole tried to 
reconcile or bring into relief the differ- 
ing plans and to work toward some 
sort of cohesion. 

In the Policy Groups there was 
earnest and sometimes heated discus- 
sion. Like all teachers, but especially 
college teachers, many loved to wrangle 
over definitions and semantics. Dis- 
cussions sometimes rose to philosophic 
heights and sometimes sank to person- 
alities and college politics. The direc- 
tor of teacher education being new 
made blunders, unwittingly trod on 
toes, but managed to keep the Policy 
Groups working and thinking. It was 
a rough year, but a year of rapid 
growth. 

Plans being worked out in other in- 
stitutions were studied and discussed. 
One member of the department was 
sent to Syracuse University to study 
the program of teacher education in 
that institution, and reported back to 
the Policy Coordinating Committee 
and to the department as a whole. 
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Others made similar reports from writ- 
ten documents emanating from other 
colleges and universities struggling 
with similar problems. 


Emerging Consensus 


By the end of that year (spring of 
1950) certain trends had begun to 
emerge in all the Policy Groups. ‘There 
was general but not unanimous agree- 
ment that neither the history nor the 
philosophy of education should be the 
introductory course, but that there 
should be historical and philosophical 
strands running through all the under- 
graduate work, with the systematic 
study of these two fields left for the 
graduate year where they could help 
integrate and give perspective to all the 
preceding courses. ‘There was practical- 
ly unanimous agreement that a small 
number of large integrated courses 
should replace the many separate and 
often overlapping courses of the then 
current curriculum. There was also 
widespread agreement that field work, 
laboratory work and work with real 
children should form an experiential 
base for each of the new courses. ‘That 
methods courses and practice teaching 
should be more closely related was also 
generally agreed. 

During the summer of 1950 the Di- 
rector of Teacher Education, going 
through the minutes of all Policy 
Group meetings and those of the Policy 
Coordinating Committee, sought to 
formulate these common denomina- 
tors and show the degree of consensus 
that had been reached. When he pre- 
sented this document in the fall, how- 
ever, he found that it was premature— 
no Policy Group was satisfied with his 
formulation, although subsequent ac- 
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tions show that in essentials it was not 
far from the joint thinking of the de- 
partment. More group thinking was 
necessary to amalgamate the widely 
diverse individualities so characteristic 
of college faculties. 


The Framework Committee 


The next step was the appointment 
of a “Framework Committee” by the 
Director of Teacher Education. ‘This 
committee was composed of represen- 
tatives of the Policy Groups, so chosen 
that the various specializations in the 
department were all used—early child- 
hood, elementary, junior and senior 
high school, philosophy and history of 
education, psychology and mental hy- 
giene, educational sociology. It was 
also so chosen that new and old and 
intermediate elements of the faculty 
were represented. Since the same per- 
son might be a representative of a 
Policy Group, a faculty member of 
long standing, and a specialist in early 
childhood, and another single person 
be a representative of a different Policy 
Group, a relatively newly appointed 
member of the staff, a specialist in sec- 
ondary education and in the social sci- 
ences and educational sociology, the 
committee was not unwieldy—ten 
members altogether. ‘This committee, 
ratified by the department as a whole, 
met regularly and long with the Direc- 
tor of ‘T’eacher Education, who served 
as chairman. 


In contrast with the stormy meet- 
ings of some of the Policy Groups the 
preceding year, this Framework Com- 
mittee learned to think cooperatively 
and constructively, with genuine mu- 
tual respect even when differing among 
themselves, as they often did. Within 
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a few months the general framework 
of the new program took shape, and 
there was a clear idea as to what the 
introductory course should be. ‘The de- 
partment, almost without dissent, ac- 
cepted this formulation of the think- 
ing of the Policy Groups as developed 
by the Framework Committee. A spe- 
cial committee was then organized to 
work out details of the new introduc- 
tory course, known as “Education 10: 
Introduction to Education.” On the 
basis of its work the elected Curricu- 
lum Committee of the department 
worked out title, course description 
and brief syllabus, for presentation to 
the department as a whole. This was 
accepted with practical unanimity, was 
presented to and approved by the Col- 
lege Committee on Curriculum and 
Admission Requirements, the four- 
college Dean of Teacher Education, 
the Brooklyn College Faculty Council 
and the Board of Higher Education 
which controls all four municipal col- 
leges, to become effective with the up- 
per sophomore class in the spring term 
of 1952. 


Education 10 


Meanwhile the “Education 10 Com- 
mittee” was reorganized to consist of 
those members of the staff who would 
like to teach the course and were be- 
lieved competent to do so. The com- 
mittee worked arduously and long, 
planning experiences, books, visual aids 
and all the details of the introductory 
course; and preparing a very full sylla- 
bus. When the course was given, the 
committee continued to meet to ex- 
change experiences, and to evaluate 
and refine the procedures. Since there 
are nine to eighteen sections of this 
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course each semester (about thirty stu- 
dents to the section), interchange of 
ideas and experiences among the in- 
structors is essential if the different in- 
instructors are going to get comparable 
outcomes. ‘The instructors constitute 
the Course Committee which con- 
tinues to meet, to plan, evaluate and 
improve the work of this introductory 
course. The chairman of the course 
committee has a small amount of re- 
leased time to coordinate the work. 


The course is based on two types of 
experience—(a) the study of an indi- 
vidual child throughout the semester 
by each student; and (b) carefully 
planned conducted field trips to social 
agencies dealing with youth, and 
schools at all levels and. of various 
types. ‘Those experiences are supple- 
mented by observations in the Educa- 
tional Clinic and in the campus nursery 
school and kindergarten of the Early 
Childhood Center, by all sorts of visual 
aids, and by extensive reading. In class 
there is discussion to integrate and in- 
terpret the experiences and the read- 
ing, and there is time allowance for in- 
dividual counselling of each student— 
both curricular and personal. The 
course is an orientation to teaching, in- 
volving both its individual and social 
aspects. It is the means of helping stu- 
dents and instructor to discover 
whether teaching is indeed the field for 
each of the students. It is problem- 
centered rather than organized logical- 
ly in terms of subject matter. It is good 
general education for future citizens 
and parents even if they are not going 
to become professional teachers. It is 
required of all students who plan to 
teach, at whatever level, from nursery 
school through senior high school. For 
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the most part it is very popular both 
among students and among those who 
teach the course. 

As Education 10 was being 
launched, the Framework Committee 
turned to junior and senior courses. 


The Junior Year 


After much thought and discussion, 
and reading and re-reading of Policy 
Committee reports, the junior year 
course began to emerge. For a while it 
was conceived of as a single, five-hour 
course extending throughout the jun- 
ior year for all students, without dif- 
ferentiation as to the level at which 
they were going to teach. But from the 
beginning of the work of the Frame- 
work Committee practical considera- 
tions were being borne in mind. The 
total number of credits that should be 
allowed for professional courses had to 
be taken into account—Brooklyn Col- 
lege is a liberal arts college, and is 
jealous in preserving a predominantly 
liberal arts education with room for a 
large amount of general education 
common to all, specialization in some 
liberal arts field, and some free elec- 
tives. Professional education had to be 
fitted into the total pattern. With this 
all-college point of view the Depart- 
ment of Education was in general 
agreement; yet it was keenly conscious, 
as the rest of the college was not, of 
the importance of professional train- 
ing. ‘The committee also had to bear 
in mind the abilities and specializa- 
tions of the members of the depart- 
ment varied. State and city require- 
ments, on the other hand, presented no 
obstacle, since both the state educa- 
tion officials and the chairman of the 
Board of Examiners for the city had 
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expressed interest in what Brooklyn 
College was doing and had given as- 
surances that this kind of re-thinking 
of teacher education was just what 
they wanted; formal requirements 
would, if necessary, be modified to fit 
the new program. 


The idea of a single course for the 
junior year had to give way to practical 
considerations of available personnel. 
For it was decided that during this 
year students should get both a psycho- 
logical and a sociological background, 
and few instructors were qualified in 
both. Furthermore, it was not con- 
sidered desirable that students have 
contact with only one member of the 
department throughout the whole 
year. ‘The outcome was a parallel pair 
of year-long courses. One of the pair 
is a course in Human Development 
and the Educative Process, within 
which are included the functional ele- 
ments of psychology, mental hygiene 
and behavior problems, and measure- 
ments of intelligence and aptitudes. 
The other member of the pair is Edu- 
cation in Modern Society. In this the 
students consider the role of the cul- 
ture in shaping educational institu- 
tions; the interrelations of the school 
and other social institutions (family, 
church or synagogue, social agencies, 
etc.); the teacher’s role in society; cur- 
riculum making; and educational prin- 
ciples and practice in the light of his- 
torical and philosophic considerations 
and of social needs and purposes. 

For both courses community experi- 
ence is a required experiential base. 
Each student is required to spend one 
late afternoon or evening a_ week 
throughout the year as a volunteer 
worker in an approved youth-serving 
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agency which will provide adequate 
supervision—over a hundred such agen- 
cies are used. The Educational Clinic 
and Early Childhood Center serve as 
laboratories. Again much use is made 
of audio-visual aids. Again extensive 
reading, class discussions and individ- 
ual counselling pull each course to- 
gether. ‘These courses are more sys- 
tematically organized than Education 
10, and go deeper; but, as in Education 
10, the subject matter is functional, 
closely linked with real problems and 
based on practical experiences. 


After much discussion it was agreed 
that the course in Human Develop- 
ment and the Educative Process should 
be differentiated as between those who 
are planning to teach at the early child- 
hood or elementary level and those 
who are planning to teach at the jun- 
ior or senior high school level. Both 
groups cover the entire range of growth 
from birth to adulthood; but one 
(Education 20) concentrates more on 
the phases prior to adolescence, while 
the other (Education 25) spends only 


_ about a third of the year on infancy 


to early adolescence and twice as much 
time on adolescence and _ post-adoles- 
cence. Theoretically, Education 30 
(the parallel course—Education in 
Modern Society) would be the same 
for both groups, but the fact that the 
same section of students stays together, 
so far as practicable, for both Educa- 
tion 20 and 30, or both Education 25 
and 30, results in some differentiation 
of treatment of Education 30 accord- 
ing to the level at which the students 
plan to teach. Education 20 and 25 
carry three credits each semester; Edu- 
cation 30 carries two each semester, 
making a total of ten credits. 
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While the Framework Committee 
kept in touch with Policy Groups 
(which now only met on call) or with 
members of the department individ- 
ually, this plan was not yet submitted 
to the department as a whole. The 
senior year course had to be worked 
out first. 


The Senior Year 


It was decided, not quite unanimous- 
ly even within the Framework Com- 
mittee, that methods and _ practice 
teaching should go hand in hand. At 
least one member of the Framework 
Committee and subsequently several 
members of the department felt that 
before a student did any practice 
teaching he should have some work 
in methods. 


There were a number of desiderata 
in regard to methods and _ practice 
teaching, the first two of which seemed 
mutually exclusive. ‘These were: 


1. Students should know something about 
how to teach before they actually begin, 
even under supervision, to handle a class. 

2. The study of methods should be in a 
setting of reality, where the student will see 
the problems in the classroom and will be 
able to make immediate application of the 
methods. 

3. The student should get much more 
practice in handling children in classes than 
had heretofore been possible in one semester 
—practical classroom work should extend 
for a year. 

4. The student should get experience in 
both morning and afternoon sessions at the 
elementary and early childhood level. 

5. The student should participate in the 
opening of school, which precedes by two or 
three weeks the opening of college. (There 
being no campus school, all practice teach- 
ing is in the public schools of Brooklyn and 
a few private schools. ) 

6. The same instructor should teach the 
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methods, supervise the same students’ prac- 
tice teaching, and confer with them in re- 
gard to their practice teaching. 

Only the first of these criteria (1.) 
was met under the then-existing pro- 
gram. ‘The typical elementary school 
student had three methods courses un- 
der three different teachers, at least 
two of the courses preceding the prac- 
tice teaching. Only occasionally, more 
or less by chance, did the student 
have his practice teaching supervised 
by one of his methods teachers. His 
practice teaching began several weeks 
after the opening of school. It took 
place mornings only. It lasted only 
one semester. Practice teaching group- 
conferences were under still another 
instructor. 

The problem was how to get in as 
many as possible of the desiderata 
within the practical time and program 
limits of the college, the instructors 
and the students themselves. 

The program finally worked out by 
the Framework Committee and _ ac- 
cepted by the department with very 
few dissenting votes, necessarily in- 
volved some compromises that made 
some people dubious or unhappy, but 
that satisfied to some degree each of 
the criteria. For the sake of simplicity, 
let us consider the program for stu- 
dents preparing to teach in elementary 
schools as the basic pattern, and then 
show how this was adapted to the 
needs of early childhood and secondary 
school prospective teachers. 


Methods and Practice Teaching: 
Elementary School (Education 50) 


First of all, it became obvious that 
the methods courses would have to be 
divided differently. The old program 
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covered methods from grades 1 to 6 
in three courses, divided by subject 
matter, i.e., art, crafts, music, and 
language arts, grades 1 to 6, were 
grouped in one course; reading and 
arithmetic, grades 1 to 6, in another 
course; social studies, science, and 
health, grades 1 to 6, in the third 
course. This made it necessary for the 
student to have three methods teach- 
ers, and made it practically impossible 
for the methods teachers to supervise 
their own students in their practice 
teaching. It also militated against in- 
terrelation and integration of subjects 
—the use of art, crafts, children’s litera- 
ture, and dramatics in the teaching of 
social studies and science, for example. 
It was doing on the college level just 
what the students were being taught 
not to do on the elementary level— 
putting subjects in separate, more or 
less water-tight compartments. The 
way out was found in an adaptation 
of the program already existing at 
Queens College: Divide the methods 
courses horizontally instead of vertical- 
ly; i.e., in One six-semester-hour course , 
teach all methods for grades 1 to 3, 
and in a similar, successive course teach 
all methods for grades 4 to 6. 

By this means it became possible to 
arrange for one instructor to take a 
group of about twenty-eight students 
for three two-hour periods a week in 
the afternoon, and to supervise these 
same students as they do_ practice 
teaching out in the schools in the 
morning. During the lower-senior se- 
mester (Education 50.1), the students 
have methods of teaching in grades 1 
to 3, and do their practice teaching at 
the same level; during the upper senior 
semester (Education 50.2), they have 
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their methods for grades 4 to 6 and do 
their practice teaching at that level. 
Other desiderata were brought into 
line without too much difficulty. Dur- 
ing the first few weeks of the semester 
the student observes in the classroom 
while getting the first notions of meth- 
od; then he participates with the class- 
room teacher, working with individuals 
and groups of children; then, during 
the last part of the semester, he takes 
over the whole class in regular practice 
teaching. Arrangements were made 
for one full day each week, throughout 
the year, to be clear of all college 
classes so that the student can have 
experience with the full school day, 
and for students to be assigned to their 
practice-teaching classes the previous 
semester so that they can begin work 
with the opening of the elementary 
schools before the college term begins. 


The college liberal arts schedule was 
rearranged by the dean of faculty and 
the registrar (both of whom were ex- 
ceedingly cooperative throughout) to 
schedule the elective courses most 
often chosen by senior students pre- 
paring for the elementary schools so 
that these courses can be taken in the 
afternoons or parts of afternoons when 
the students are not taking methods 
or spending the afternoon out in the 
schools. 


The two greatest difficulties were in 
specializations of faculty members and 
the adequate supervision of so many 
students. The first of these arose from 
the fact that instructors who were ex- 
pert in teaching methods of reading 
and arithmetic often knew little of 
teaching art, crafts, music, etc. The 
same was true for each of the old meth- 
ods courses. This problem was met by 
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the device of scheduling all methods 
classes for grades 1 to 3 simultaneously 
in one block of rooms, close to each 
other, and making similar arrange- 
ments for methods in grades 4 to 6. 
Thereby instructors can exchange 
classes for a week or two at a time, ad 
lib, and exploit each other’s speciali- 
zations. Meanwhile they can learn 
from each other and from reading and 
the observation of their own students 
in their practice teaching, what they 
have not previously had to learn in re- 
gard to methods outside their own 
specialization. ‘The music, art and 
crafts being the most serious weakness 
for some of the methods teachers, a 
specialist in this field was employed as 
coordinator of the arts in education, to 
teach methods, but with released time 
to work with the Music, Design and 
Speech Departments in developing 
ancillary courses and to give special 
help to methods teachers in the Edu- 
cation Department. 

The second difficulty was met, in 
part at least, by grouping the students 
doing practice teaching, about seven 
to a school. For this the cooperation 
of the city schools was necessary. Con- 
ferences were held with appropriate 
officials from the headquarters of the 
Board of Education, assistant super- 
intendents in charge of the district 
within reach of Brooklyn College, and 
with principals. Since we were dou- 
bling the already large number of stu- 
dents who were doing student teach- 
ing (all being out in the schools two 
semesters instead of one), and since in 
the past many schools had taken stu- 
dents from other colleges and universi- 
ties, the sympathy and cooperation of 
the schools were essential. Fortunate- 
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ly we met with the greatest helpful- 
ness. Certain schools were assigned ex- 
clusively to Brooklyn College for stu- 
dent teaching and observation, and 
principals agreed to take the larger 
numbers. ‘They all liked the changes 
we were making, as a whole, and laid 
themselves out to facilitate our work. 


Early Childhood Education 
(Education 40) 


The program for students preparing 
for early childhood education is very 
similar to that for students of ele- 
mentary education. For them the first 
semester of the senior year (Educa- 
tion 40.1) is given over to methods 
and practice teaching for nursery 
school and lower kindergarten; the sec- 
ond semester (Education 40.2) is de- 
voted to kindergarten-primary methods 
and practice teaching. Grouping of 
seven students to a school is, however, 


obviously impossible at the nursery 
school-kindergarten level; but the num- 
bers are small enough to make this not 
too serious a handicap. 


Secondary Education (Education 60) 


Students of secondary education re- 
quire more modification of the pro- 
gram because of their subject matter 
requirements. ‘The total number of 
credits in methods and practice teach- 
ing could only be seven (120 clock 
hours) as against eighteen (300 clock 
hours) for the early childhood and 
elementary students. ‘This smaller 
number of hours cannot be adequately 
defended from a professional stand- 
point, in spite of the fact that sec- 
ondary school teachers only require 
competence in one or two subjects 
while teachers of younger children have 
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to be competent in all. But practically, 
within the time available to students, 
the thorough knowledge of the subject 
they are going to teach requires of pros- 
pective teachers on the secondary level 
so many hours of preparation that 
there is not time for more professional 
courses without sacrifice of general edu- 
cation and opportunity for at least a 
few electives. Students of secondary 
education, therefore, during the first 
semester of the senior year (Education 
61.01 to 61.14), spend two hours a 
week observing and participating in 
classrooms while taking the first half 
of the course in methods (in general 
and in the students’ specialization). 
Their second semester (Education 
62.01 to 62.14) continues the methods 
course, and includes ten hours a week 
of practice teaching. ‘The same instruc- 
tor has the students for methods 
throughout the year, and supervises 
both their observation and _ practice 
teaching. He meets with the students 
in class two hours a week throughout 
the year, in addition to supervising 
their work in the schools. 

When this plan for the senior year 
had been worked out by the Frame- 
work Committee, in frequent consulta- 
tion with members of the department, 
it and the plan for the junior year were 
submitted to all the Policy Commit- 
tees for discussion, then to the depart- 
ment as a whole. ‘They were agreed to 
with very few dissenting votes. 


College-wide Acceptance 


Then began the struggle with the 
College Committee on Curriculum 
and Admission Requirements. That 
committee consisted entirely of mem- 
bers of departments other than Educa- 
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tion. ‘There was no real objection to 
the nature of the new program—it was 
recognized from the outset as an im- 
provement on the old one. Nor was 
there disagreement as to the impor- 
tance of retaining a strong liberal edu- 
cation as well as professional education 
for those who were to be teachers. 
Most of the argument was in regard to 
whether the professional program 
should be eighteen or twenty-one un- 
dergraduate credits for secondary 
school teachers and twenty-eight or 
thirty-two (out of 128) for elementary 
and early childhood teachers. ‘There 
were also questions as to the matter 
of possible increased costs, of over-de- 
mand for classroom space, and so on. 


When the College Committee 


wanted changes made, hours reduced, 
etc., the Education Department pulled 
together with complete unanimity in 
rejecting most of the proposals. Finally 


the Education Department yielded on 
a few points that did not destroy the 
philosophy and structure of the new 
program: the old requirement of a pre- 
liminary course in general psychology 
was readily waived—we could cover the 
most important functional aspects of 
that in our year-long course in human 
development. Reluctantly the number 
of credits for the introductory course, 
Education 10, was reduced from six to 
five hours on the teacher’s schedule, 
and from four to three hours on the 
student’s schedule (the extra hours for 
teachers are for the counselling and the 
supervision of field trips). ‘The Com- 
mittee thereupon recommended ap- 
proval. The four-college Dean of 
Teacher Education also approved. 
Faculty Council passed it without a 
struggle. The Board of Higher Educa- 
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tion made it the official program of 
the college for those planning to teach. 
The State Department of Education 
agreed that it met all State require- 
ments. ‘The City Board of Examiners 
agreed that the new program met all 
their requirements. ‘The program was 
inaugurated. 

It had previously gone into effect for 
upper sophomores (spring of 1952). It 
went into effect for lower juniors in 
the fall of 1952, for lower seniors in 
the fall of 1953. 


Graduate Year 


Since a large majority of the gradu- 
ate students are teaching, substituting, 
or (occasionally) serving as internes, 
the graduate “year” is usually spread 
out through two or more years. ‘The 
graduate courses are given in the late 
afternoon and evening. 

The program for the graduate year, 
leading to the Master’s degree, pre- 
sented less of a problem than did the 
undergraduate sequence. The general 
working basis established by the four- 
college Coordinating Committee in 
1948 and implemented, with varia- 
tions, in each of the colleges, was rea- 
sonably satisfactory; so the revision of 
it could wait ‘until the undergraduate 
program was established. But during 
the year 1952-53 the department’s 
Curriculum Committee wrestled with 
the problem of making the fifth year a 
real capstone for the undergraduate 
work, and the matter was discussed at 
length in department meetings. By 
April 1954, the most important re- 
visions had been worked out by the 
Department Curriculum Committee 
and had been successively approved 
without much struggle, by the Educa- 
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tion Department, the College Gradu- 
ate Committee on Curriculum and Ad- 
mission Requirements, the four-college 
Dean of ‘Teacher Education, the 
Brooklyn College Faculty Council, 
and the Board of Higher Education. 

The goal was five-fold: (a) to round 
out the practical work of the senior 
year with a graduate workshop in which 
students would attack problems they 
were actually meeting in the class- 
room, either as employed teachers or 
as internes; (b) to give, through a re- 
search seminar, training in the sci- 
entific approach to educational prob- 
lems, with practice in working out by 
approved research techniques some 
one problem that each student actual- 
ly needed to solve; (c) to help the stu- 
dent to synthesize all his previous work 
in terms of historical, philosophic or 
world-wide perspectives; (d) to afford 
an opportunity for each student to 
elect one or more professional courses 
on the graduate level that would allow 
him to pursue a special interest; and 
(e) to leave time for graduate work in 
his subject matter field if he were to 
teach on the secondary level, or for his 
major nonprofessional Liberal Arts in- 
terest if he were on the early childhood 
or elementary level. 

With these purposes the whole de- 
partment was in agreement. For work- 
ing out the courses that would, as near- 
ly as possible, attain these goals within 
a thirty semester-hour time limit, the 
Curriculum Committee was  aug- 
mented by a group of subcommittees 
which worked through the spring and 
fall of 1953. Since the earlier Policy 
Groups and the Framework Commit- 
tee had all considered the graduate 
year in their thinking, the subcommit- 
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tees had a substantial basis of depart- 
ment-wide consensus on which to 


work. 
The resulting fifth year program is 
therefore as follows: 


Required 


1. Workshop, accom- 
2 credits 


panied by actual teaching 
or intern teaching. Sec- 
tions in early Childhood, 
Elementary and Second- 
ary Education 

2. Seminar in Educa- 
tional Research. Re- 
search techniques, with 
application to a_ real 
problem often developed 
into a thesis 

3. Perspectives in Edu- 
cation: One or more of 
the following courses: 

a. Philosophical Issues 
in Contemporary Educa- 
tion 

b. Educational Ideas 
in Historical Perspective 

c. Education and the 
World Community 


Required 
2 credits 


Required 
2 credits 


or 2 credits 


or 2 credits 


4. Electives in Educa- 3 to 9 
tion: Choice of a wide credits 
range of offerings 

5. Major sequence in 15 to 21 
department of specializa- credits 
tion and Liberal Arts and 
Science electives 

6. Thesis or Compre- no credits 
hensive Examination 

Total 30 credits 
Evaluation 


Many kinds of evaluation are being 
applied to the new teacher education 
program. Students graduating under 
the former program (through June 
1953) have been measured in a variety 
of ways, and as students have com- 


pleted the new program (beginning in | 


June 1954) they are being compared, 
by these same measures, with their 


predecessors. Each course in the new | 
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sequence is being evaluated, and im- 
provements will be made in accordance 
with the findings. 

Before we can really know how effec- 
tive the program is, we must see what 
happens to children taught by the 
teachers we train. An attempt is being 
made to develop instruments for meas- 
uring changes in children during the 
course of a year under a single teacher. 
When these instruments are developed 
and applied we shall be able to identify 
teachers who produce optimal growth 
in their children. We can then see 
whether the current new program pro- 
duces more effective teachers than do 
more traditional programs. Further- 
more, we shall be able to establish the 
various patterns of characteristics that 
distinguish effective from ineffective 
teachers, and therefore to cvaluate each 
aspect of our program in terms of its 
efficiency in producing such character- 
istics. 

The long-range program we envisage 
is briefly described in the May 1953 
Journal of Educational Research. We 
are still in the earliest preliminary 
phases of that total evaluative program. 

Of course there can never be a fully 
adequate evaluation of an on-going 
program of teacher education. We 
must, at the best, evaluate results of a 
past program—often several years past; 
because tentative evaluations will be 
made as we progress and programs and 
courses will be under continuous re- 
vision. An evaluation of products will 
therefore always be an evaluation of a 
program that was, and that has since 
undergone revision. 

At the present time, more or less 
subjectively but not without a number 
of objectively observed factors, we can 
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say the following things about the new 
Brooklyn College teacher education 
program: 

1. Both students and instructors are 
finding it interesting and challenging 

2. It carries out to a high degree the 
principles of learning as established by 
research—experimental base, integra- 
tion of parts, interest of students. 

3. It applies systematically well 
established principles of guidance. 

4. It provides for continuous evalu- 
ation. 

The new program is not a finished 
product—by a long way. But we feel 
that we have made a wholesome and 
promising start. At least equally im- 
portant is the fact that through gen- 
uinely democratic group process every 
member of the staff has had a vital 
part in its construction. All the basic 
principles were worked out by the 
Policy Committees, in which each staff 
member participated, and all of which 
worked simultaneously on the same 
fundamental problems, with a coordi- 
nating committee to keep all commit- 
tees in touch with each other’s 
thoughts. Practical details were 
worked out by more specialized com- 
mittees—Framework Committees, De- 
partment Committee on Curriculum, 
Course Committees—every staff mem- 
ber being a member of one or more of 
these. 


The inevitable result has been much 
better thinking on a wider base of ex- 
perience than would have been pos- 
sible with fewer participants; and a 
very large staff with wide diversity of 
background has learned to work to- 
gether as a team, with real understand- 
ing of what they are trying to do and 
with high morale. 
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ASCD Announces 


PREPARATION OF CORE TEACHERS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Prepared by ASCD’s Committee on Preparation of Core Teachers, under the 
chairmanship of Harold B. Alberty 

This report is of particular interest to secondary school teachers and to persons 
engaged in teacher preparation. Contents of this new booklet are: 


Chapter I. Need for a New General Education in the High School 


Describes a modern core program in terms of four distinguishing characteris- 
tics. Discusses major trends that give rise to and require the new core approach, 
and points up the need for a new type of teacher who can meet the expectations 
of this new movement in the high school. 


Chapter II. The Need for Core Teachers 


Discusses the noticeable and increasing need for teachers prepared to guide 
core classes. 


Chapter III. What Kind of Teacher Is Needed for Core Classes? 


Traits or competencies of all good teachers, and especially of core teachers, 
are indicated in this chapter. 


vers 


Chapter IV. Proposals for Preservice Education of Core Teachers 


Presents a suggested program for the preparation of core teachers. This pro- 
posal breaks rather sharply with traditional practices and in a sense is visionary 
although examples of many of these suggestions can already be found in numer- 
ous schools. 


Chapter V. Some Current Programs for Preparation of Core Teachers 


Describes programs in several institutions now preparing core teachers. 


Chapter VI. In-Service Education of Core Teachers 


Indicates the present status of in-service programs as shown by a study and 
by the literature; gives detailed examples of four existing programs for core 
teachers in service; and presents seven principles which may be helpful in de- 
veloping an adequate in-service program for core teachers. 


104 pages $1.25 


Order from: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA mS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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the Importance People 


Column Editor: Peggy Brogan 


Separateness—and Communication 


‘| CAN TELL you something good,” 
confides four-year-old Wendy to her 
cousin Madeline. “But you have to 
promise to keep it under the pillow.” 
“I promise,” agrees Madeline, and 
a small blonde and a brunette head 
bend sympathetically toward cach 
other to facilitate the sending and re- 
ceiving of such an important message. 
Wendy and Madeline are engaged 
in a most basic human learning. Born 
as are all human beings with ways for 
reaching out to others and for respond- 
ing to such reaching out, these girls 
are actively exploring the freedom- 
authority relationships involved in the 
powers of human communication. 

Already at four they are engaged in 
a task difficult even for their grownups 
—the task of cooperatively communi- 
cating about communication. Already 
they are recognizing that sending a 
message from one’s own inner specific- 
ness is not as simple as it sounds. ‘There 
must be a person to receive such a 
message—a person who wants to and 
who is able to receive such a message— 
a person who will herself move toward 
the sender to actively take part in creat: 
ing the conditions necessary for the 
message safely to cross the separateness 
between the two girls. 

With eight-year-old Gus the prob- 
lem is more difficult. “You're just 
lucky I’m not allowed to go in the 
street,” he roars at the conspicuously 
older and larger attacker with whom 
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he has been fighting just a moment 
earlier. And Gus looks hopefully at 
the space between sidewalk and street 
which is now separating him and an 
obviously furious opponent. ‘There is 
no sympathetic bending of head to 
meet head in this communication 
about communication. An interval of 
silence reinforces the interval of space 
as Gus anxiously waits to see if the boy 
in the street will accept his message. 
He doesn’t know what he can count 
on by way of understanding from this 
hostile stranger. 

And he’s not too sure what he can 
count on in himself by way of com- 
munication power. Sometimes 
messages reach their destination in 
ways in which he intends them to. His 
Mom does give him the extra money he 
needs. His teacher does understand 
that he knows how to figure out arith- 
metic problems even if he doesn’t 
want to explain how when asked in 
class. His friend does ask him to play 
after school. But there are other kinds 
of times too—times when his father 
thinks he is lazy because he doesn’t get 
better grades in school, when the kids 
think he is a sissy because he doesn’t 
like to break through the line playing 
Red Rover. 

Even when his rival contemptuously 
spits toward Gus and walks on down 
the street, Gus is not too sure what has 
happened. Intense worried feelings 
give way to intense feelings of relief, 
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and as he unfreezes Gus knows only 
that the threat is over—that this time 
he is saved. 

Timmy and Alan seem almost to 
share the same inner specificness. ‘Al- 
though each boy is new to his primary 
group and each lives in noticeably dif- 
ferent situations, it is interesting how 
often they are the two boys who man- 
age to climb to the roof of the house 
where playground toys are stored, who 
manage to eat their lunch in three 
gulps and can hardly wait to get to the 
play yard, who enter wholeheartedly 
into active exploration of any kind but 
find time hanging heavy on their hands 
during the daily quiet work period. 
And it is interesting how often in 
togetherness they find themselves in 
real or self-imposed trouble with the 
grownups. 

“You're just as stinky as all the other 


teachers,” they announce now to their 
teacher who is watching them clean 
up tables and floor which are a mess as 
the result of a half hour’s experiment- 
ing with mixing and pouring various 
substances. “Yeah. What are teach- 
ers for? ‘They’re supposed to help the 
kids,” they continue to one another 
without pausing in their wringing out 
of sponges and mopping. 

“No one has asked me for any help,” 
is the remark of their teacher which 
stops them in their tracks. First look- 
ing at her as if to confirm the fact that 
the words were spoken, the two boys 
then silently effect a meeting of minds 
across the space of the classroom as 
only two friends can. “Okay. You 
finish the floor and we'll do the tables,” 
they announce in glee, expecting to call 
her bluff. At first there is uncomfort- 
able giggling and then silence as three 


areas.” 
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potential friends set about the job of 
cleaning up the room together. 


Obviously this is a somewhat new 
communication situation for the boys. 
They need time to let it sink in, to 
sort out its significance. Later in the 
day they seem still to be moving at a 
wondering, thoughtful pace—perched 
in their favorite spot on the toy shed 
roof. 

“T think it’s time we fixed this old 
roof up,” Timmy suddenly says to 
Alan. “It’s sure a mess,” agrees Alan 
as the two boys climb down and go into 
the shop to each get a container of 
nails and a hammer. And for the rest 
of the afternoon the steady pound of 
hammers can be heard as each small 
shingle on the roof receives eight or 
ten nails calculated by Timmy and 
Alan as necessary to make it strong. 


Helping Children Communicate 


How can the grownups help chil- 
dren to learn the meaning of human 
separateness? How can they free chil- 
dren to learn from one another the 
problems involved in communicating 
across it? How can a child be invited 
to reach from his own inner specificness 
toward an especially selected other? 
How can he be helped to know and 
respond when another is seeking him? 
How can children be helped conscious- 
ly to create barriers to further com- 
munication when this is necessary to 
give their life-space form? How can 


they be helped just as consciously to 
seek to remove barriers which would 
confine them within an inadequate 
world? 

Or perhaps we should change the 
question to ask how can the grownups 
How can a 


learn from the children. 
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SALE! 


SECONDSJIof Famous 


MOR-PLA 
JUMBO-BLOX 


30% off 


This is an accumulation of Mor-Pla 
Jumbo-Blox, which were taken out of 
regular sets at the time of final in- 
spection, because of imperfections in 
material (knots, checks, etc.), inaccu- 
racies in workmanship, or damage 
that had occurred during manufac- 
ture. Good enough to give lots of hard 
use, but not good enough to come up 
to our regular standard of quality. 


Great Christmas Gift Idea! 


Teachers who have used Mor-Pla Blox 
will welcome this chance to get a set 
at such a very low price and play 
Santa to some favorite child by giving 
a gift that will do so much for him— 
one that will be used every day for 
years to come. 


Seconds of $30 No. 4 Unit..$21 


Twelve 12-Inch Blox and Four 3-Foot Boards 


Seconds of $30 No. 6 Unit..$21 


Six 24-inch Blox and Four 3-Foot Boards 
ABOVE PRICES NET, FOB BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 
These SECONDS do NOT carry the regular 6 
Months Mor-Pla Blox Guarantee. But they are 
perfectly usable and we believe they will give 


good service. Of course, they have the famous 
Mor-Pla interlocking feature! 


Quantities Limited! Order at Once! 
R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. Phone WO 2-1524 
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tion and legislation. 


sions of resources available. 


the capital of the United States. 


The Association for Childhood Education International 
invites you to attend the 
1956 ACEI Study Conference 
April 1-6, in Washington, D. C. 


Theme: “Exploring Resources for Work with Children” 


pThis Study Conference is for teachers, parents and others concerned with the 
well-being of children from nursery school through intermediate grades, 


General sessions will feature speakers in the fields of child development, educa- 
Visits to governmental and organizational centers will be combined with discus- 


Discussions, committee meetings and business sessions concerning ACE branch 
and state work will focus upon planning and improving the work of the Association. 


pThe conference program is designed to include opportunity for sightseeing in 


For information write to 


Association for Childhood Education International 
1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


teacher know when a child is reach- 
ing toward others—when a particular 
child in terms of his specificness is 
reaching toward a particular other? 
How can a teacher know when a child 
needs a special other to reach toward? 
How can the view of teaching which 
a teacher holds in her mind help her to 
want to become sensitive to the inter- 
personal communication patterns of 
her children? How can she consciously 
provide for and enjoy freed individual 
uniqueness as it takes shape in and 
helps to shape two-way communication 
in the classroom? How can she know 
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when being the sender or receiver of 
messages herself will facilitate and 
when hamper a new learning? 

Children are what they are and be- 
come what they become in relating 
with others who matter to them. 
What a challenge to teachers who 
shape the classrooms where sensitive 
human responding is nurtured—where 
children (and teachers too!) come to 
know how important people are to 
people! 

—Prccy Brocan, professional staff, 
Child Education Foundation, 535 E. 
84th Street, New York 28, New York. 
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n uis Philosophy and Civilization 

John Dewey noted significantly: 

The art of education is one in which 
every person is compelled, whether he will 
or not, to take an interest . . . Professional 
education has its results limited and twisted 
because of the general state of education. 
Surveying that, it appears that its im- 
provement cannot be made secure merely 
by better training of teachers. Parents, 
school officials, taxpayers have the last 
word, and the character of that word is 
dependent upon their education. They 
may and do block or deflect the best laid 
plans. That is the circle in which educa- 
tion moves.! 

The possibility of escape from this 
circle is not given us. What is given us 
is the opportunity to change its charac- 
ter. Education need not spin forever 
within a fixed orbit. 

As long, indeed, as ours is a plural 
culture, one in which we secure unity 
by sharing a commitment to maintain 
and cherish difference, we may be sure 
that the circle within which education 
moves will be shaped and re-shaped by 
many forces. Not the least of these 
will be the character and state of edu- 
cation itself. It is for this reason that 
the several thousand little White 
House conferences on education, held 
in the states and territories as a pre- 
liminary to the culminating confer- 

*John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization. 


New York: Minton, Balch and Company, 1931. 
p. 315. 
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Uniting Forees Improve 


Education Is Everybody’s Business 


Column Editor: H. Gordon Hullfish 
Professor of Education 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


ence, the White House Conference on 
Education, are of such potential value. 


It is possible to argue that the call 
for this Conference succeeded only in 
putting off the day when the American 
people must face up to the critical 
needs now confronting our schools. It 
may be said, and with truth, that we 
know enough now to reach intelligent 
decisions, say, on the matters of secur- 
ing the buildings and classrooms and 
teachers to make it possible for all of 
the children of all of the people to 
share educational opportunities equi- 
tably. Perhaps. But the question is: 
How widely is this knowledge shared? 


The Unmentioned Issue 


The little conferences are a matter 
of public record. So will the big one 
be. The current needs of public educa- 
tion have become, and will become, 
known to more and more people. If, 
finally, as some have feared, the cul- 
minating Conference underwrites pre- 
conceived views (the Conference will 
be history by the time this appears) 
especially on the support of education, 
this will be a public fact of the first 
order and in a year which will have 
larger political import than President 
Eisenhower could have forecast when 
he set the Conference wheels in mo- 
tion, 
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The Saturday Review, in its annual 
Accent on Education number,’ pre- 
sented on September 10, 1955, through 
articles written by advisers to the sub- 
committee of the Conference, a pre- 
view of the problems which will arise 
as the topics scheduled for discussion 
in Washington are considered. The 
articles were necessarily brief, the dis- 
cussions somewhat general. Neverthe- 
less, the problems are clearly set forth, 
problems arising in connection with 
purposes, efficient and economical or- 
ganization of schools, school building 
needs, securing and keeping enough 
teachers, financing the schools and 
building a continuing interest in educa- 
tion. 

It called attention especially to fed- 
eral aid, designating it “the unmen- 
tioned issue.” If the Conference neg- 
lects this issue this act will bring it to 
the forefront in all ensuing political 
and educational discussion. No issue 
is settled by ignoring it; in some in- 
stances, as in this one, its importance 
is accentuated. A member of this Com- 
mission has recently called attention 
to a chairman of a state discussion 
group who “not only made no attempt 
to let the discussants give their ideas 
but led off with a lecture against fed- 
eral aid,” when the topic of financing 
the schools arose. If the issue had 
seemed unimportant to the group 
members theretofore, it does not now. 
Whatever the specific consequences of 


* This annual issue is a force affecting Ameri- 
can education of which all in education should 
be aware. 


the meetings within the states and ter- 
ritories and however these are reflected 
in the decisions reached in the White 
House Conference on Education, the 
number of citizens who are coming to 
realize what problems must be solved 
if education is to be equal to its 
present task is being steadily increased. 

An illustration from another quarter 
may sustain the point. A special com- 
mittee of the American Legion, after 
the thoughtful study of charges made 
against UNESCO within and without 
the Legion, denied the validity of the 
major ones. It also pointed specifically 
to the sources of the hate campaign 
against UNESCO and urged that there 
be no further disparagement of those 
“whose only crime is that they differ 
with us,” that there be an end to name- 
calling. The report was immediately 
opposed by some and may be rejected 
at the national convention of the 
Legion. But here again rejection will 
foster publicized discussion and serve 
to alert the public further. 

The airing of issues is perhaps the 
one sure way to bring those whose busi- 
ness is education, the people generally, 
to an intelligent grasp of the problems 
with which they must inescapably deal. 
Since our problems will not be solved 
in a single conference, no matter how 
high the summit, it would be an impor- 
tant educational gain were the little 
conferences to become a lasting charac- 
teristic of the social fabric. 

—H. Gorvon Hut trisu, professor of 
education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 
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News Bulleting 


Column Editor: Galen Saylor 
Chairman, Department of Secondary Education 
University of Nebraska 

Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


and interesting one-week 
industry -business-labor-education 
workshop was sponsored by the Balti- 
more City Schools and various coopera- 
tive agencies of the community during 
the third week of June. Harry Bard, 
assistant director of the Curriculum 
Bureau of the Baltimore system, states 
that this was a very successful work- 
shop and one that did much to help 
various community groups and educa- 
tors better understand their mutual 
problems. 

During four afternoons of the week, 
participants took extensive tours 
throughout the Baltimore area, con- 
cluding the week with a boat trip 
through the Baltimore harbor. Monday 
was devoted to industry, and various 
representatives of plants in the area 
discussed the problems of industry and 
the relationship of industry to the com- 
munity. ‘Tuesday, the problems of dis- 
tribution agencies and firms and some 
of the new methods for distributing 
goods were discussed and observed. 
Wednesday’s program was devoted to 
public utilities. On Thursday morning 
consideration was given to finance and 
Thursday afternoon and the first half 
of Friday morning were devoted to 
labor and its contribution to the well- 
being of the community. The re- 
mainder of the Friday session was de- 
voted to commerce with a harbor trip 
concluding the program. 
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¢ The Arizona State Department of 
Public Instruction has announced the 
appointment of a new Curriculum Co- 
ordinating Committee. Barbara Pro- 
vost, curriculum coordinator for ele- 
mentary education, reports that the 
committee is composed of 25 educators 
throughout the state, representing all 
educational levels. A statement of the 
functions of the committee and pro- 
cedures to be followed by various cur- 
riculum committees working under its 
direction has been formulated. ‘The 
Co-ordinating Committee will first give 
attention to a bulletin entitled, ““T’each- 
ing Guide and Philosophy of Educa- 
tion for Elementary Schools of Ari- 
zona.” ‘The second responsibility of 
the committee will be to direct work on 
the formulation of a guide for the 
teaching of the language arts. 

¢ An important aspect of curriculum 
planning to which attention has been 
devoted in the Michigan Cooperative 
Curriculum Program, reports Robert 
Koopman, associate superintendent, 
Department of Public Instruction, is 


‘the improvement and evaluation of 


conferences. All curriculum workers 
recognize the importance of workshops 
and conferences of various kinds in the 
improvement of teaching, yet everyone 
who has participated recognizes that 
they vary greatly in quality and signifi- 
cance. ‘his committee was appointed 
in Michigan, therefore, to study the 
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problem and to submit a comprehen- 
sive set of recommendations for the 
planning and operation of such mect- 
ings. As a result of a year’s study, the 
committee has arranged to publish a 
brochure, “So You Are Going to a Con- 
ference.” This little bulletin offers 
helpful suggestions for the planning of 
and the participation in conferences of 
various types. It has been published 
by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Clare L. Taylor. In addi- 
tion, the committee made seven major 
recommendations relative to the im- 
provement of conferences. Chief of 
these is the recommendation that a 
position of director of in-service educa- 
tion should be established in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. It 
would be the responsibility of such a 
person to assist in several ways in the 
planning and organization of work- 
shops and conferences of various kinds. 
The committee also strongly recom- 
mends that all groups sponsoring con- 
ferences should evaluate them thor- 
oughly. The Michigan Association of 
School Administrators has cooperated 
in the project and the committee urges 
that the association assist local schools 
in establishing sound policies for in- 
service education. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


Almost every curriculum bulletin 


published by schools and other educa-’ 


tional agencies would have very direct 
relationship to our theme for this 
month, “Learning and the Teaching 
Process,” but those listed here appear 
to have special significance in illus- 
trating activities under way in curricu- 
lum planning in efforts to improve the 
teaching process. ‘These bulletins illus- 
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trate some of the things that school 
systems are doing to help teachers plan 
the most effective instruction possible. 


¢ ‘The Ohio State University School, 
Committee of the Elementary Staff, 
Group Studies in the Elementary 
Grades of the Ohio State University 
School. Columbus: University Press, 
Ohio State University. 124 p. $2.00. 


As the elementary faculty of the 
University School has worked to de- 
velop a more functional educational 
program for boys and girls, it has used 
the group-study or unit-of-work ap- 
proach to curriculum organization. 
This outstanding publication gives a 
description of the group-study method 
as it has been used throughout the 
years. Chapters are devoted to a de- 
scription of how group studies are 
initiated, the types of learning resources 
included in group studies, how the 
studies are concluded and evaluated 
by teachers and pupils, and the pupil 
learnings which emerge or develop 
from the units. A complete list of all 
units undertaken since the first days 
of the school are included. Much at- 
tention is given to the co-operative ap- 
proach in unit planning and develop- 
ment. 


¢ Atlanta Public Schools, Senior 
Problems in the Community High 
School. A ‘Teaching Guide to the 
Twelfth Grade Modern Problems 
Course. Atlanta: the Schools, 1954, 
119 p. (mimeographed ) 

A group of Atlanta teachers, on the 
basis of careful evaluation of previous 
twelfth grade courses and thorough 
research, has developed this suggestive 
guide for the new twelfth grade social 
studies courses, “Social Problems,” and 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 

FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—I8 rhythms) Blue Label. $4.50 per set postpaid 
Run, Hop, Skip, Cowboys, Giants and Fairies, Soldier March, Walk, Train, Airplanes, The Doll, The 
Jig, The Acorn, Happy Clap Dance, The Polka Dot, The Indians, The Balls, The Jumping Jack, 
January February March. 

SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—15 rhythms) Red Label. $4.50 per set postpaid 
Bunny Cotton Tail, The Elephant, The Duck, Day and Night, The Butterfly, The Cotton Pickers, 
Windmills, Boats, Skip, Swings, See Saw, Jump the Rope, U.S.A. Victory March, Rainbow 
Rhythm Band, Rainbow Lullaby. 

THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—12 rhythms) Green Label. $4.50 per set postpaid 
Dog Walk, Yankee Doodle Polka, Dixie Hoe Down, Leap the Puddles, Snowflakes and Skating, 
Cat Walk, | Can Do Better Than That, Bubble Song, Oh Come Little Children Come! God Made 
the World So Beautiful, Sowing Ev'ry Day, Hi Ho! 

THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Each rhythm and song 
arises from a natural situation. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, 
accent and intensity are emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental 
body movements. 


RAINBOW RHYTHM BOOK 
Nora Belle Emerson & Thos. E. McDonough 
Music for 45 original rhythms 
for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
$2.98 a copy postpaid 
Mail Orders to: 
Rainbow Rhythms, P. O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 


“Problems of Democracy.” Resource 
units are included for each of the two 
courses. ‘The publication is compre- 
hensive and provides extensive help 
for teachers of such subjects. 


* Iowa State Department of Public 
Instruction, Resource Ideas for Plan- 
ning Classroom Program, and 
Strengthening Human Values in Our 
Schools. Des Moines: the Department. 
45 and 63 p. 

The first of these two new publica- 
tions from the state of lowa contains 
suggestions for programming the learn- 
ing activities in the elementary school. 
It draws on practical ideas from many 
sources and presents these as resource 
ideas from which teachers may obtain 
suggestions for their own classroom sit- 
uations. Chapter two gives nine illus- 
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trative programs which were actually 
in operation in Iowa classrooms dut- 
ing the school year 1953-54. 

‘The second publication is, indeed, a 
significant and timely one, for it pre- 
sents ideas and plans for the develop- 
ment of democratic values among 
pupils. Not too much has appeared in 
print from school systems on the teach- 
ing of values, so this bulletin will be 
particularly useful, not only in Iowa, 
but throughout the country. Sugges- 
tions encompass the entire range of 
the school program and include sugges- 
tions for developing values through 
activities and through home-school 
cooperation. 

¢ Denver Public Schools, Under- 
standing Our Children. Denver: the 
Schools, 1955. 53 p. 
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This publication was prepared pri- 
marily to help parents better under- 
stand the developmental and growth 
characteristics of their children, but it 
is a most valuable guide for teachers 
also. Brief statements of the general 
characteristics of children at each grade 
level comprise the bulletin. ‘These de- 
scriptions are based on normal growth 
patterns that occur in children, al- 
though it is recognized that each child 
has his own unique pattern and rate 
of growth. The material is written in 
an interesting and readable style and 
the guide is indeed a useful one. 


e Alabama State Department of 
Education, Alabama Course of Study 
Grades 1 to 12. Montgomery: the De- 
partment, 1954. 602 p. 


This comprehensive guide is the re- 
sult of the work of a Committee on the 
Courses of Study for a three year pe- 
tiod. The guide is designed to help 
teachers and administrators through- 
out the state plan a broad program of 
instruction. Definite goals and objec- 
tives are outlined for the first six grades 
and for the subject matter areas in the 
upper six grades of the school system. 
The last four chapters of the bulletin 
are of general interest to all teachers, 
treating topics on the school library, 
use of community resources, plans for 
organizing the school program, and 
the in-service education program. 


¢ New York State Education De- 
partment, The Elementary School 
Curriculum: An Overview; A Design 
for Elementary Education in New 
York State; Child Development 
Guides for Teachers of 3, 4, and 5 Year 
Old Children; Objectives of Elemen- 
tary Education. Albany: the Depart- 
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ment, 1954-1955. 152 p., 75 p., 112 p. 
and 20 p. 

These four new publications of the 
New York State Department of Edu- 
cation are indeed useful materials for 
teachers in the elementary schools. 
Each is carefully planned and de- 
veloped and serves a particular function 
in the development of a sound instruc- 
tional program. The overview bulletin 
presents a summary of the curriculum 
for kindergarten and first six grades. It 
highlights by grades and by subjects 
recommendations and suggestions 
which the state education department 
has made or is making to the elemen- 
tary schools of the state in numerous 
handbooks, bulletins and publications 
of this type. It describes a program that 
has been developed in New York State 
during the past ten years, and indicates 
the broad scope and sequence of the 
school program. The presentation for 
each grade is introduced with a descrip- 
tion of what children are like at that 
particular age level. 

In presenting a design for elemen- 
tary education in the state, the depart- 
ment has listed eleven features of de- 
sirable learning experiences for chil- 
dren. This is followed with thirteen 
features for promoting the effective- 
ness of learning experiences. There 
are chapters on evaluation and _ sug- 
gestions for improving the local pro- 
gram. The bulletin is comprehensive 
and thorough. The lengthy first chap- 
ter of child development guides con- 
tains scores of pictures in which the 
essential characteristics of nursery and 
kindergarten age children are stated. 
Suggestions are then given for de- 
veloping an adequate program for this 
age group, with particular attention be- | 
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ing given to the role of the teacher in 
working with these young children. 
The statement of objectives lists 
seven basic traits that every child 
should possess. Attention is then given 
to the broad outlines of a school pro- 
gram that would provide each child 
an opportunity to attain these goals. 


¢ The Visual Instruction Bureau, 
Division of Extension, University of 
Texas, Tear Sheets; Bulletin Boards; 
Felt Boards. Bridges for Ideas Series, 
Books Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Austin: the Bu- 
reau, 1954 and 1955. $1.00 each. 


In response to increased efforts in 
the preparation and use of inexpensive 
materials, the Bureau is publishing this 
series of “How To Do It” handbooks. 
These booklets are designed to give 
teachers the necessary help for prepar- 
ing their own teaching materials. ‘The 
booklets are very specific and will be 
most useful to teachers who are anxi- 
ous to expand their use of teaching 
resources. 


¢ Richmond Public Schools, Our 
Home (7th year); Our School (7th 
year); Our Democratic Heritage (8th 
year; Our World of the Air Age (9th 
year). Core Curriculum Resource 
Units. Richmond, California: the 
Schools, 1954. 37 p., 71 p., 56 p. and 
48 p. (mimeographed) 

These four resource units for the 
core curriculum in the Richmond 
Schools are well planned and compre- 
hensive. They follow the usual tormat 
of good resource units, and contain 


excellent suggestions for developing 
the units cooperatively with pupils. 


¢ National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, National School 
Public Relations Association, and Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. It’s High Time. Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 
1955. 40 p. 50¢. 


This guide for parents of high school 
students is interestingly written and 
illustrated. It will enable parents to 
better understand their own children 
of high school age, but also to know 
more about what the high school is 
trying to do for pupils. 

¢ Oregon State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Guide to. Secondary 
Education in Oregon; Guide to Ele- 
mentary Education in Oregon, Pri- 
mary Division; Intermediate Division; 
and Upper Division. Salem: the De- 
partment, 1955. 


These four guides for Oregon 
Schools summarize the recommenda- 
tions of the State Department of Edu- 
cation for the development of the 
educational program during the 1955- 
1957 biennium. The guides are supple- 
ments to the existing courses of studies, 
and give brief suggestions for the de- 
velopment of the program in each of 
the subject matter areas. A brief over- 
view and statement of objectives is 
given, and then suggestions for de- 
veloping the subject area and lists of 
approved texts and reference materials 
are presented. 
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ASCD Publications Currently Available 
YEARBOOKS 


Guidance in the Curriculum (1955) Shows integral relationship between guid- 

ance and teaching; treats that part of guidance which the classroom teacher, 

with the help of specialists, can best accomplish ..............0.000000- $3.75 
Creating a Good Environment for Learning (1954) Shows teachers, parents 

and others at work, creating conditions and arranging surroundings which 


Forces Affecting American Education (1953) Analyzes forces affecting today’s 
schools. Outlines positive programs for improving education ............ 3.50 


Growing Up in an Anxious Age (1952) Demonstrates the sustained and co- 
operative effort of various specialists in solving problems faced by boys and 
Action for Curriculum Improvement (1951) Action story of why and how 
people work together for better school programs and better communities .. 3.50 
Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools (1950) Mental health as related tu 


the growth and development of children and youth .................4.. 3.00 
Toward Better Teaching (1949) Examples of promising practices in seven sig- 

Large Was Our Bounty (1948) The school’s responsibilities in developing and 

Organizing the Elementary School for Living and Learning (1947) Out- 

standing programs in elementary school curriculum ..............+++++- 2.50 
Leadership Through Supervision (1946) Status and function of supervision 

and role of leadership in curriculum improvement .................-+. 2.00 

PAMPHLETS 
Better Than Rating: New Approaches to Appraisal of Teaching Services.. 1.25 
Developing Programs for Young Adolescents .............+-++++++5 1.90 
Discipline for Today’s Children and Youth ...............++2++2005 50 
Instructional Leadership in Small Schools ..............++++++0005 1.25 
Preparation of Core Teachers for Secondary Schools ............... 1.25 
Research Helps in Teaching the Language Arts .................46- 1.00 
The Three R’s in the Elementary School ...................2000005 1.50 
Time and Funds for Curriculum Development ..................-2+.. 50 
Using Free Materials in the Classroom 75 
What Does Research Say About Arithmetic? ..................0.00005 50 
Child Growth and Development Chart 10 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Selected Bibliography for Curriculum Workers (1955) ................ 1.00 
Selected Bibliography for Curriculum Workers (1954) ................ 1.00 
Bibliography on Supervision and Curriculum Development (1952) ...... 50 
List of Outstanding Curriculum Materials 1951-1954 (1955 edition) ... — .75 


Discounts on quantity orders. 
Postage will be charged on all orders not accompanied by cash. 


ASCD Membership dues, including Yearbook and subscription to Educational Leader- 
ship, official journal of the Association-$8.00; Subscription only-$4.50. Com- 
prehensive membership (includes all ASCD publications for the year)-$11.00. 


Order from: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Books Review 


Children and the Language Arts. By 
Virgil E. Herrick and Leland B. 
Jacobs. (Editors). New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 

The purpose of this book is to aid 
teachers, administrators and parents as 
they take responsibility for furthering 
children’s satisfying and successful use 
of American English. When the lan- 
guage activities of children are guided 
by significant purposes, the language 
arts can function more effectively. As 
teaching methods are made meaning- 
ful and lifelike, the child’s communica- 
tive skills develop best. 

Part I of the book deals with the 
role of language in the elementary 
school. Because of the complexities of 
our present society, the most signifi- 
cant purpose of language arts in the 
elementary schools is to provide for 
the communication of ideas. Language 
is a social instrument, and forceful 
language is important if ideas are to 
be effectively communicated. ‘The pur- 
poses in teaching language arts are re- 
lated to the social setting in which 
language occurs, and to the develop- 
ment of each child as an individual. A 
primary obligation of the teacher is 
to teach the language processes of de- 
mocracy which include group discus- 
sion and planning, control and etfec- 
tive use of freedom of speech, enrich- 
ment of personal and social growth, 
and development of the necessary lan- 
guage skills for effective daily living. 
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Column Editor: Paul M. Halverson 
Contributor: James A. Smith 


Part II of the book shows how chil- 
dren’s communication skills develop 
best when teaching methods are mean- 
ingful. It reviews the research of the 
language arts and translates this re- 
search into actual school practices 
through ample use of specific illustra- 
tions. 

Other chapters deal with children’s 
experiences in speaking, listening, read- 
ing, literature, creative writing, spell- 
ing, handwriting, vocabulary develop- 
ment, dramatic interpretation and the 
use of mass media of communication. 

The teaching of the language arts 
has, to a degree, become a science; but 
the point of view expressed in this sec- 
tion of the book does not allow the 
reader to forget for one minute that it 
is also an art, and that it will remain 
an art as long as teachers draw on their 
own resources to make teaching a 
creative experience such as these writ- 
ers portray. 

The remainder of the text (Part III) 
helps teachers better to understand 
ways of organizing good language arts 
programs. Space is alloted to evaluation 
techniques and ways language may be 
used daily to promote good home- 
school relationships. 

The editors of this book have col- 
lected some potent and critical writing 
by well-known educators and have 
placed between two covers as complete 
a picture of the language arts as has 
ever before appeared in a book. ‘This is 
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NEW BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO THE 


Actual cases—live issues 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


CASES AND CONCEPTS 


Cyril G. Sargent 
Eugene L. Belisle 


35 new case studies of educa- 
tional administration 


prepared by a special research 
staff at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education 


tested and retested by groups of 
graduate students in Educa- 
tional Administration 


World wide trends today 


THE NEW ERA 
IN ADMINISTRATION 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


|. L. Kandel 


A comparison and analysis of 
the educational systems of Eng- 
land, France, the U.S.S.R., and 
the United States which focuses 
upon the problems common to 
those four as well as other 
systems. 


supervisor 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York CHICAGO 
DALLAS Pato ALTo 
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not a rehashing of all that has been 
written on the topic before; it pushes 
ahead into new areas and is full of 
stimulating and exciting ideas. Much 
of the writing itself is direct, forceful, 
thought-provoking and, at times, beau- 
tiful. Few people will read this excel- 
lent book without receiving some new 
inspiration, and a clarified, more uni- 
fied picture of the things they already 
know. 

—Reviewed by James A. Situ, as- 
sociate professor of education, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 


Unit Teaching in the Elementary 
School. By Lavone A. Hanna, 
Gladys L. Potter and Neva Haga- 
man. New York: Rinehart and Co., 
1955. 


This book was written to affirm the 
belief that the purposes and objectives 
of education in the elementary school 
can best be achieved through the in- 
tegrating experiences provided by a 
unit of work. 

The book is a blend of philosophy, 
method, suggestion and resource. The 
authors have vitalized their work with 
true-to-life classroom situations, sam- 
ple conversations of children, adequate 
illustrations and pertinent graphic ma- 
terial. 

A curriculum which meets the needs 
of boys and girls in a technological 
world must be constantly changing to 


keep pace with social problems and 


issues. It must be based on the prob- 
lems of society and the growth charac- 
teristics of children. It must be planned 
with a sound knowledge of the manner 
in which children learn. It must pro- | 
vide for the total development of the | 
learner. 
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Part I of this book deals with these 
changing cultural patterns of our times 
and the stages of development through 
which children pass in normal develop- 
ment. It describes the developmental 
tasks of children and the manner by 
which they learn. It demonstrates the 
relationship of all of these and of 
democratic values to unit teaching. 

Part II moves on to the actual organ- 
ization, initiation, development and 
culmination of the unit as the core for 
the elementary school curriculum. 
Specific chapters deal with various 
unit activities: research, problem solv- 
ing, dramatic play, and construction. 
Other chapters show how unit teaching 
develops creative ways of living to- 
gether democratically and of solving 
problems. 

Part III is written to help the teach- 


er find new and simplified ways to pre- 
plan and organize the wealth of mate- 
rial and ideas necessary for effective 
unit teaching. Sample resource units 
are presented in complete form. A 
teaching unit is presented to show the 
possible development of a specific unit 
in a classroom. 

The authors might justifiably have 
named their volume, “How to Meet 
the Aims of Modern Education,” for 
this book constitutes much more than 
a text on unit teaching. It is an over- 
view of method for creative and mod- 
em teaching. Hanna, Hagaman and 
Potter have given the classroom teach- 
er a long-awaited and well-deserved aid 
to teaching by making available a clear, 
composite interpretation of the theory 
of modern teaching and ways to trans- 
late that theory into practice. It will 


Jesse Stuart 


® 40 pages of student and teacher aids each 
month of the school year. Exercises and 
activities to develop communication skills. 
Discussion units with challenging questions. 


Pleasantville 


Invite these experts into your classroom 


William L. White 


Each month, through notable writers in Reader's 
Digest, you can present to your students stimulating 
accounts of interesting personalities, of significant 
events at home and abroad . . . authoritative reports 
on scientific discoveries, social and economic develop- 

~ ments, cultural trends. 


The Educational Edition includes all of the Readers Digest plus 


Send today for your free special testing kit containing 35 copies of 
the 125-word FORM A test with answer key and complete directions. 


Reader’s Digest 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
John Gunther 


® Complete Vocabulary Program featuring 
NEW STANDARD VOCABULARY TEST to measure 
students’ vocabulary growth. 


New York 
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be of special help to the veteran teach-  cialists, administrators and curriculum 
er who has little or no formal training _ builders. 

in unit teaching, though the volume is —Reviewed by JaMrs A. Situ, as- 
a rich reference book for all teach-  sociate professor of education, Syracuse 
ers, supervisors, teacher-education spe- University, Syracuse, New York. 


ASCD TO MEET IN NEW YORK CITY, 
MARCH 19-23, 1956 


Conference Theme: Creative Thinking, Living and Teaching 


Headquarters: Hotel New Yorker 


Activities will include: 


& General Developing each major aspect of the conference 
Sessions theme: creative thinking, creative living, creative 
teaching 


& Assemblies Centering on exploration of creative ideas in teacher 
education, testing, citizenship, curriculum develop- 
ment, etc. 


& Clinics Focusing on creative practices to improve education 


& Siudy- (a) Exploring creative ideas in current literature 
discussion 


(b) Reporting and analyzing significant research 
Groups 


findings 
(c) Sharing creative ideas on problems facing to- 
day’s schools 


(d) Visiting school and community resources in the 
New York metropolitan area. 


For further information and registration write to: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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ASCD Board of Directors 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1955-56 


President, GorvoN N. MACKENZIE, Head, Dept. of Curr. and Tching., Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., 
N. Y. 

First Vice-President, PRUDENCE Bostwick, Supervisor, Denver Pub. Schs., Denver, Colo. 

Second Vice-President, JANE FRANSETH, Specialist for Rural Ed., Office of Ed., Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Field Secretary, MAYciE K. SOUTHALL, Prof. of Elem. Ed., George Peabody Coll. for Tchrs., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

FLORENCE E. BEARDSLEY, Dir. of Elem. Ed., St. Dept. of Ed., Salem., Ore.; STEPHEN M. Corey, Dean, Tchrs. 
Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y.; MApeLine Tripr, Elem. Supv., St. Dept. of Ed., Raleigh, N. C. 

Executive Secretary, Grorcek W. DeNEMARK, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


MEMBERS ELECTED AT LARGE 


Haro_p ALBERTY. Ohio St. Univ., Columbus (1957); Witt1AM M. ALEXANDER, Univ. of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. (1958) ; CHester D. Bascock, Pub. Schs., Seattle, Wash. (1959) ; FLORENCE BEARDSLEY, St. 
~~ - Dept. of Ed., Salem, Ore. (1956); ARNo A. BELLACK, Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1957); Pru- 
q pENCE Bostwick, Denver Pub. Schs., Colo. (1957); StepHEN M. Corey, Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., 
N.Y. (1957); Ropert S. FLeminc, Univ. of New York, New York. (1959); JANE FRANsETH, U. S. Office of 
Ed., Washington, D. C. (1958); JuLtA WEBER Gorvon, St. Dept. of Ed., Trenton, N. J. (1959) ; JAMEs 
A. HALL, Pub. Schs., Port Washington, N. Y. (1956) ; HELEN HEFFERNAN, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento, 
Calif. (1959); Berry Huntincton, Union Pub. Schs., N. J. (1956) ; G. Ropert Koopman, Mich. Dept. of 
Pub. Instr., Lansing (1956); J. Murray Lee, St. Coll. of Wash., Pullman (1958); Gorpon N. MACKENZIE, 
Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1958); Litt1aN PAUKNER, Pub. Schs., Milwaukee, Wis. (1959) ; 
Turovore D. Rice, N. Y. Univ., N. Y. (1956) ; Virctr. M. Rocers, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. (1957); 
Hitpa Tasa, San Francisco St. Coll., Calif. (1958). 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—RusyE P. Crane. Pub. Schs.. Talladega; MABEL C. Epwarps, Pub. Schs., Hayneville; ROBERT 
C. Harcn, St. Dept. of Ed., Montgomery; Orro HOLLAway, Ala. Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 4 rizona— 
J. Lawrence Wackup, Ariz. St. Coll., Flagstaff. Calif ornia—Paut C. Cray, Stanislaus Co. Schs., Modesto; 
BERNARD LONSDALE, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; BURTON TirFANy, Pub. Schs., Chula Vista. Fiorida—Don 
R. ALLEN, Volusia Co. Schs., DeLand; SAM Moorer, St. Dept. of Ed., Tallahassee; Dora Skipper, Fla. St. 
Univ., Tallahassee. Georgia—Mary H. Freeman, De Kalb Co. Schs., Decatur; LuciLe Sessions, City Schs., 
Decatur. I/linois—ANNE GUSTAFSON, Pub. Schs., Rockford; H. W. HicHrower, Pub. Schs., Matton; MIL- 
DRED MENARD, Supt. of Schs., Kankakee; ELIZABETH ZIMMERMAN, Pub. Schs., LaGrange. Indiana—ANNF 
Hopman, Indiana Univ., Bloomington; Netiie C. Morrison, Pub. Schs., Muncie. Jowa—R. T. Grav, Pub. 
— Schs., Clinton. Kansas—DorotHy McPuerson, Bd. of Ed., Coffeyville. Kentucky—Louiset Comps, St. Dept. 
~ of Ed., Frankfort; MELVIN Norswortuy, Fayette Co. Schs., Lexington. Louisiana—Mrs. J. L. PERKINS, East 
Parish Sch. Bd., Baton Rouge. Maryland—Myrt_e Eckuarpt, Co. Schs., Baltimore; GLapys T. Hopkins, St. 
Dept. of Ed., Baltimore. Michigan—Tuerat T. Herrick, Pub. Schs., Kalamazoo; ALVIN Lovinc, Northrup 
School, River Rouge; Maup L. Price, Pub. Schs., Royal Oak; EpirH Roacu Snyper, Pub. Schs., Pon- 
tiac. Minnesota—GRaNT MCALEXANDER, Pub. Schs., Richfield. Missouri—RAyMonp A. Ropserts, St. Dept. 
of Ed., Jefferson City. New Jersey—Mary E. Fercuson, Pub. Schs., Atlantic City; Cart SAtssury, Pub. 
Schs., Millburn. New York—WiLL1AM Bristow, Bur. of Curr. Research, New York City; AMy BULL 
Crist, Dist. Supt. of Schs., Montgomery; MArcELLA R. LAwLer, Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., New York 
City; Ray W. Smitu, Pub. Schs., Buffalo; Ernest F. Wetnricu, Pub. Schs., Syosset. North Carolina— 
MARGARET FLIntom, Pub. Schs., Charlotte; H. ARNOLD Perry, Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill; MADELINE 
Tripp, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Raleigh. Ohio—AxtHur W. Fosuay, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus; Pau 
KLouR, Ohio ‘St. Univ., Columbus; FANNIE JANE RAGLAND,. Pub. Schs., Cincinnati; VERNA WALTERS, 
Kent St. Univ., Kent. Oklahoma—Jess Hupson, Pub. Schs., Tulsa. Pennsylvania—EtHeL McCormick, 
Pub. Schs., Allentown; DorotHy M. Warner. Pub. Schs., Indiana. Tennessee—Mary CANNON, Co. Schs., 
Paris; J. F. Ricssy, Co. Schs., Lawrenceburg. Texas—JEwELL Askew, Pub. Schs., Houston; Susan 
CRUTCHFIELD, Pub. Schs., Galveston; IsHMAEL Hitt, Pub. Schs., Lubbock; MARGARET Wasson, Highland 
Park Pub. Schs., Dallas. Utah—Wanva Ropertson, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City. Virginia—Erra 
Campbell Co. Schs., Rustburg: ELizanetH ELLMoRE, Pub. Schs., Dinwiddie. West Virginia— 
GRACE Scott, West Virginia Univ., Morgantown. 'Visconsin—IpA OaLey, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., 
Madison. New England Region (Connecticut, Mtine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
Massachusetts) —J. Epwarp Casey, Univ. of R. I., Kingston; J. BERNARD Everett, Newton Pub. Schs., 
Newtonville, Mass.; DonaLD MATTOON, Willimantic St. Tchrs. Coll., Willimantic, Conn.; KARLENE V. 
XUSSELL, St. Dept. of Ed., Barton, Vt. Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)— 
(ESTER Bascock, Pub. Schs., Seattle, Wash.; NowMAN K. HAMILTON, Pub. Schs., Portland, Ore.; 
‘VIAN JOHNSON, Western Wash. Coll. of Ed., Bellingham, Wash,; Joun D. McAutay, Southern Ore. 
aM. of Ed., Ashland, Ore. Rocky Mountain Tri-State (Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico)—Victor 
‘OPPER, Colo. Coll., Colorado Springs, Colo.; VoNvoLeE S. Pace, Pub. Schs., Santa Fe, N. M. 
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By ROBERT C. HAMMOCK, University of Alabama, and RALPH S. OWINGS, Mississippi 
Southern College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 332 pages, $4.75 

A basic text presenting the principles and techniques of educational super- 
vision in their cause-consequence relationships. It touches upon the entire 
field of supervision in the secondary school. Designed as an aid to those 
concerned with the improvement of curriculum and instruction. Emphasis 
is centered upon the inter-relatedness of curriculum, instruction, and super- 
vision—not only in their basic philosophy but also in their unity of purpose 
and in their influences upon each other. 


PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 


By RUTH STRANG, Teachers College, Columbia University; CONSTANCE M. McCULLOUGH, 
San Francisco State College; and ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, Educational Records Bureau. Second 
Edition. 438 pages, $5.00 

An invaluable aid in solving the reading problems encountered in schools. 
It presents the whole school and college reading program in which every 
member of the staff participates. Reading programs and procedures in dif- 
ferent kinds of situations are discussed. The contributions of each staff 
member are concretely described. Both the theoretical basis for the im- 
provement of reading and the appropriate diagnostic and remedial procedures 
are included. 


By CHESTER T. McNERNEY, Pennsylvania State University. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion. 341 pages, $4.50 

This text presents a modern theory of supervision, and through the use of 
many examples helps administrators, supervisors, and teachers put this 
theory into practice. It also seeks to increase the effectiveness of the edu- 
cational process as it is applied to all youth. It begins with a definition of 
modern supervision and proceeds with a discussion of selected type of prob- 
lems (with techniques for solving them) encountered in relationships with 
various school and community organizations and personnel. Throughout, 
the book employs a commonsense approach to modern supervisory problems, 
practices, and theory. 


By CHESTER T. McNERNEY. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 292 pages, $4.50 

An original and comprehensive interpretation of the functions of the modern 
curriculum as it should exist in Grades 1-12. The book deals thoroughly 
with both the planning and content of the curriculum, and with the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels of activity. In this manner the relationships that 
must exist between learning experience at each grade level are effectively 
established. Full consideration is given to the function of the curriculum, 
modern methods of organizing the curriculum structure, and the type of 
interrelationships between home, child, and school. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. l* 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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